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ADDRESS. 


We have now battled through our first year and all 
its difficulties—difficulties that so many Periodicals 
have found insurmountable. Our success has exceeded 
even our own sanguine hopes: it has been more rapid 
and triumphant than was perhaps ever known ; from a 
comparatively low state of existence, the ATHEN2UM 
has risen to asale exceeding that of avy literary paper. 
We say not this boastingly, but encouragingly, to those 
active and zealous friends who have, in increasing num- 
bers, taken an interest in our success ; and this, too, not 
on personal or private grounds—but the better one, of 
principle. That the blist t of this paper has done 
good, we are certain ; the mystery of trade criticism and 
broad-sheet paragraphs has been utterly exposed—the 
public no longer 

Apply to ——, to foresee 

What shall, and what shall never, be ; 
And, as the critic does forebode, 
Believe that books are bad or good :— 
A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and aug’ry. 





But the exposure, though a serviceable duty to the 
public, has been most painful to ourselves; and we 
rejoice that the necessity gets less every hour. We 
need not assure our readers, that we shall resolutely 
pursue the same course, until publishers are conten 
to allow others to judge of the merits of their works, 
Unshrinking and uncompromising when the battle was 
to be fought at all disadvantages, we are not likely to 
desert our standard now that the battle is won, and we 
have only to share the honours and glories of the 
triumph. 

It is very pleasantly apparent the public have con- 
sidered, that during the year 1831, the ATHENaU™M has 
been (to use an American phrase) “ done handsome.” 
We trust that, at the close of 1832, all our contemporaries 
will consider us (to preserve the costume of our phrase- 
logy) “‘ the yellow flower of the forest.” We shall en- 
deavour to persevere in the spirit which has achieved the 
past With renewed vigour. We have hithertolaboured 
diligently to make the ATHEN2U™M a record of all that 
was likely to interest the informed and intelligent ; and 
the response which public patronage makes to us, 
satisfies us that we have not laboured unsuccessfully ; 
and, beyond those improvements which experience 
Suggests as beneficial, and those resources which pros- 
perity opens to us, we know not how the future volumes 
are to be better than the last. Anxious, however, to 
prepare ourselves for the coming year, we have been 
stirring early amongst our friends, and they have an- 
swered to our call with such cordial zeal, that, rather 
than disappoint any, we this day give an extra sheet 
of eight pages, and may proudly remark, that we believe 
such a paper, at such a price, was never before, in any 
age or in any country, offered to the Public. 





REVIEWS 





Females of the Present Day, considered as 
to their Influence on Society. By a Country 
Lady. London, 1831. Hatchard. 

Tuts is not an agreeable book to read—what 

fault-finding book is ?—but it is one that de- 

serves to be read, being valuable for the 
thoughts it suggests, when not so for those 
it contains, The “ Country Lady”’is evidently 
no country girl, but a gentlewoman of years 
and experience, who patronizes lawn and 
black satin, who wrote this book in specta- 
cles, and relieved its composition by an occa- 
sional pinch of snuff out of a tortoiseshell 





box chased with silver. There is much good 
sense in the volume, a vein of earnest feel- 
ing, and a good deal of reverend prosing. 
The intent of the book is to analyze the 
present system of female education, its effect 
upon female character and domestic comfort; 
and the result is, the author's opinion that 
both are impaired—that we have amongst 
the women of the present day fewer able bo- 
dies and sound minds than were prevalent in 
her youth ; that fewer farmers’ wives make 
their own cheese, fewer tradesmen’s daugh- 
ters concoct the family puddings, and fewer 
gentlewomen in general rise early, take long 
walks, eschew large parties, and delight in 
staying at home. The Country Lady’s book 
will be better liked by husbands and brothers 
than by their wives and sisters; in fact, she 
insists so much on feminine inferiority, the 
duty of feminine obedience, and various other 
points, said to be near and dear to our mas- 
culine hearts, that we expect our next Athe- 
neum will contain an advertisement praying 
the services of the “ Country Lady” on be- 
half of some staid and wealthy widower left 
with a family of nine daughters. The book 
is not a pleasant one, but, making every 
drawback on account of the formality of its 
style, and a something that we must be 
allowed to call Queen of Shebaism, mothers 
and daughters will do well to peruse it. We 
select a passage for the reader's judgment :— 

“We may question or condemn the disregard 
to comfort, and the want of good management, 
which pervades the cottager’s dwelling, where 
twelve shillings per week comprises all that is 
to support existence and to contribute to enjoy- 
ment, But may we not fear that a far heavier 
charge of mismanagement awaits the disposer 
of her portion of the income of twelve hundred 
or as many thousands a-year, who neglects the 
substantial happiness and comfort and respect- 
ability of husband, home, and family. 

“ Since the period when the female heads of 
families, who have been educated according to 
the principles of the new or modern system, 
have directed and governed domestic life, we 
may perceive that a very considerable change 
has been effected—a change, too, quite in ac- 
cordance with the views and habits of those who 
have directed it. Everything of a domestic 
nature has partaken of it, which can contribute 
to personal comfort, to the purposes of refine- 
ment and elegance, to the display of taste and 
magnificence, to the promotion of amusement, 
to a variety of pleasing employments, to the 
cultivation and exercise of ornamental accom- 
plishments and polite literature. These are im- 
provements which are visible, and which are 
doubtless considered as having tended to the 
general good of society: they are at least con- 

istent with our other improvements, and are 
evidences of our ready adoption of all fashion- 
able arts and refinements. 

* But yet, as in education, a question will 
arise, whether in cultivating the ornamental 
parts of domestic life, the useful and still essen- 
tial points may not have been neglected, and 





even despised, as detracting something from the 
superiority of intellectual elegance and refine- 
ment. That these discoveries and improve- 
ments are in themselves valuable, I am ready 
to acknowledge with all the world; but that 
they should supersede, and even bring into 
contempt, those points of female direction which 
promoted universal comfort, and good order, 
and general respectability, must be rationally 
denied. 

“A female may be elegant in her person and 
manners; she may be educated and accom- 
plished, graceful and fascinating ; slfe may be 
oceans Sa all that luxury which modern 
arts and improvements have devised; and yet 
she will want real delicacy of character and un- 
affected refitement of mind if she can enjoy 
these things with one sacrifice to justice, or any 
undue or unfair infringergént of the comfort of 
any other human being. 

“ But do we not see admiration and applause 
readily granted to many, who are content to 
receive it upon claims which are founded only 
on selfish or unreal qualifications? and the en- 
couragement which the world affords to only 
external evidences of perfection is a sad depre- 
ciation of genuine excellence and a more en- 
larged conception of right feminine worth and 
graces.” p. 38—41, 

In some parts of her volume the “ Country 
Lady” has been too hard on her sex, attri- 
buting faults and follies (some of them not 
slight ones) too exclusively to themselves. 
Women seldom make good Mentors to one 
another; and there was more truth, because 
less severity, in the article on the “ Education 
of Women” in a late number of the /est- 
minster Review, than in any strictures we 
have ever seen from a female pen. 

We would willingly say something more on 
this interesting subject, but as the critic's 
commentary must bear some proportion to 
the volume, we shall embody our specula- 
tions in a separate paper on another occa- 
sion. 





Ancient Coins of Greek Cities and Kings ; 
from various Colleetions, principally in 
Great Britain. Illustrated and explained 
by James Millingen, Esq., R.A.R.S.L. &c. 
4to. London, 1831. Rodwell. 

Mr. Millingen, whose pamphlet on the ‘ State 

of Science and the Fine Arts in Great Bri- 

tain,’ we had lately occasion to notice, has 
been long known by his zeal and industry in 
archzological research ; and, among the an- 
tiquarians of this country, he must be ac- 
knowledged facile princeps. A residence 
of many years abroad, has afforded him the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
most precious remains of ancient art; and 
he has been unwearied in his endeavours to 
revive and diffuse the taste for such studies 
at home. With this view, he, some years 
ago, engaged in a very interesting work, en- 
titled ‘ Unedited Monuments of Grecian Art,’ 
which, after it had reached the tenth number, 
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he was unfortunately obliged to discontinue, 
from want of sufficient encouragement—the 
total number of subscribers in Great Britain 
not exceeding twenty! 

In the preface to the present Essay, which 
was intended to form part of the above-men- 
tioned publication, he has introduced some 
severe, and, we apprehend, too well-founded 
strictures, on the neglect into which numis- 
matic science has fallen among us, and on 
the little anxiety which the Government and 
the Trustees of the British Museum have 
shown, to augment and complete the Collec- 
tion of Coins committed to their care; so 
that, notwithstanding the many opportunities 
which have occurred for extending the series, 
and, notwithstanding the great addition it 
has received from the splendid bequest of 
Mr. Payne Knight, it still ranks below the 
collections to be found in other countries. 
He has also preferred against the Trustees, 
or, at least, those among them who assume 
the lead in the direction of the affairs of the 
Museum, the more serious charge of igno- 
rance and incapacity, as evinced by their 
committing to the press, as a regular and 
finished catalogue, the hasty inventory of 
Greek coins which Mr. Knight drew up, 
when about to consign his collection to the 
Museum, and which it is evident that he 
never could have designed for publication in 
so imperfect a state. “Though announced,” 
says Mr. M., “as printed from an autograph 
manuscript of the late learned possessor, this 
production, contrary to every expectation, is 
incontestably the most feeble of its kind 
which has appeared for a long time. Full 
of the most palpable errors, which have been 
long since exploded, and a schoolboy would 
not have committed at the present day, it is 
wholly devoid of every sort of order and 
method, and must be esteemed alike injurious 
to the state of science in this country, to the 
literary character and judgment of the Trus- 
tees, by whose orders it was printed, and to 
the memory of Mr. Knight.” We are sorry 
to add, that we have never heard any more 
favourable opinion of the publication ex- 
pressed by those who were capable of esti- 
mating its merits. It is, in truth, the most 
ill-formed, unsatisfactory, and paltry volume 
which we recollect to have seen; and, not- 
withstanding the expense with which it has 
been got up, can be considered as little better 
than so much waste paper. 

For the indifference to numismatic studies, 
on tlie part of the Directors of our National 
Collection, which this blundering proceeding 
would imply, it is difficult to imagine any 
excuse. If others are remiss, it behoves them 
to be so much the more diligent. If they 
fail to appreciate the high value of the trea- 
sures committed to their keeping, they must 
know it is the duty of their office to provide 
the means of rendering them as accessible 
and useful to the public as possible ; and they 
ought, at least, to have taken care, that the 
descriptions furnished of them, should be com- 
mensurate with the progress of science, and 
the labours of the learned of other nations. 

Of all monuments, coins afford the most 
numerous and satisfactory illustrations of the 
transactions of past ages. They are our 
surest guides in the study of the Classics— 
they serve to elucidate many disputed ques- 
tions in ancient geography—they bring us 

acquainted with the existence of cities, and 
colonies, and nations, respecting which tra- 





dition is silent—they assist us in tracing the 
progress and variations of the languages, and 
in determining the dresses, the domestic 
customs, and the religious ceremonies of an- 
tiquity—and they further minister to our 
amusement, by presenting us with the effigies 
of the illustrious characters who adorn the 
page of history; so that a collection of me- 
dals, as a distinguished writer observes, “may 
be regarded as a gallery of portraits in mi- 
niature.”” 

From the performance now before us, it 
were easy to adduce abundant proofs in con- 
firmation of these remarks. Mr. Millingen, 
instead of confining himself, like so many of 
his predecessors, to the bare catalogue and 
description of the coins he had to make 
known, has enlivened his subject by inter- 
esting disquisitions on the events they were 
destined to commemorate, and on the actions 
of the personages whose impress they bear: 
introducing, within a small compass, many 
valuable illustrations of the rise, progress, and 


decline of the different nations of ancient | 


Greece—of their wars, alliances, and emi- 
grations—of their various dialects—and of 
the changes which their common language, 
in process of time, underwent. Our limits 
prevent us from quoting so freely as we could 
wish; but the following descriptions of two 
remarkable coins, will serve to give an idea 
of the light which, in Mr. M.’s hands, the 
science of numismatics is calculated to diffuse 
on the real and fabulous history of ancient 
times :— 
Phistelia in Campania. 

*“ PIZTEAIA. Youthful head front faced, 
with a pointed cap. 

“ Rev. PHISTVLI, In Oscan letters. Dolphin, 
acrostolium, and barley-corn. AR. 

“Similar coins, with an Oscan inscription only 
are frequently found in the vicinity of Naples 
The silver obolus, here described, is very im- 
portant, from having at the same time the Greek 
name of the city PIZSTEATA. 

“No ancient authors have mentioned a place 
of this name ; but the coins, by their type, their 
Oscan dialect, and the site where they are usually 
discovered, prove it to have been a maritime 
town, situated between Salernum and the Liris. 
Some modern authors have supposed that Phis- 
tulis or Phistlus, as it is variously written in the 
Oscan language, was another form of Paestum 
and the Etruscan name of Posidonia, before 
the arrival of the Greek colony from Sybaris, 
consequently that the coins in question are of a 
most remote period; an opinion subversive of 
all established notions of history and palzo- 
graphy. 

“ Nor can these coins, as other antiquaries 
have suggested, be assigned to an intermediate 
period between the disuse of the Greek and the 
introduction of the Latin dialect. 1. Because 
the ancient diadrachm inscribed Phistlus, with 
an androcephalus bull on the reverse, is cer- 
tainly coeval with many of the Greek coins with 
the name of Posidonia. 2. ‘The change of lan- 
guage was not sudden and occasioned by a re- 
volution which changed the population, but the 
Greek dialect was gradually corrupted, in con- 
sequence of the numerous Roman colonists who 
mingled with the old Greek inhabitants. 

“The name of Paestum (as Salmasius has 
observed) is merely a corruption of Posidonia, 
or, as the city was called in the Doric dialect, 

Poseidania. The change is easily accounted 
for; according to the genius of the Latin lan- 
guage, the O of the first syllable was converted 
into AI or AE, the D into T, and the termina- 
tion intoOM or UM. ‘Thus making Paiseta- 
num, whence Paistanum, and by farther con- 





traction, Paistum was subsequently formed. 
This gradual change of the name is attested by 
coins. 

‘* Some antiquaries are of opinion that Phis- 
telia is the ancient name of the city called Pu- 
teoli by the Romans, and there is certainly a 
great analogy between them. The coins also 
resemble by their type those of Cuma, of which 
Puteoli or Diczarchia, as it is sometimes called, 
was acolony. If the head with a pointed cap 
is of Vulcan, it would be an additional argument 
in favour of this opinion, as a place called 
Forum Vulcani, now the salfatara, was conti- 
guous to Puteoli. The resemblance of the 
diadrachm of Phistelia previously mentioned, to 
the early coins of Naples, implies also the vici- 
nity of the two cities. 

“It may be noticed here that the diadrachm 
in question is the oldest monument extant in 
the Oscan dialect. 

“ The investigation of the coins of Phistelia 
calls our attention to those inscribed AAAIBA- 
NON, which are often found together. Some 
years ago, a deposit of 7 or 800 of the former 
was discovered, and, with them, many of the 
latter, for the most part barbarous and illegible, 
but some, however, of good workmanship, with 
the inscription entire. These coins have been 
attributed to Allife in Samnium, but the marine 
divinity implies a maritime, and not an inland 
city. 

“* Mr Carelli is of opinion, that they are of an 
ancient town, situated near Puteoli or Pozzoli, 
on a hill, which is still called Ollibani. 

“ This explanation is farther confirmed by 
the circumstance that the name of Alibas, being 
that of a river of the Infernal Regions, would 
be perfectly suited to a city in the vicinity of 
Cuma, where poets placed the seat of those re- 
gions, and where so many local names, such as 
Styx, Cocytus, Periphlegethon and Acherusa, 
related to that fable.” p. 5—8. 

For the notes and references accompanying 
these observations, we must refer to the work 
itself, to which we have great pleasure in 
calling the attention of our learned and scien- 
tific readers. 


Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. II. Paris, 

1831. L’Advocat. 

(Second Notice.) 

No less than six translations of this re- 
markable work are announced in the German 
papers—which adds to the pleasure we feel 
in having exclusively introduced it to the 
notice of English readers. 

We shall now commence our translations 
from a paper by Auguste Luchet, which gives 
us a peep into the private residence of that 
noble-minded man Lafayette, whom we vene- 
rate not only for the consistent integrity of 
his public life, but from our private and per- 
sonal knowledge of his virtues as a man. 
Our own observations at Lafayette’s soirées, 
enable us to vouch for the accuracy of Lu- 
chet’s graphic though rapid sketch. 

Le Salon de Lafayette. 


“J amaman without much amiability, gal- 
lantry, or politeness; in truth T am hardly civi- 
lized. My triends, or those who term themselves 
such, call me the peusant of the Danube. I 
generally prefer the faubourgs to the city, La 
Courtille to the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
melo-drama to tragedy. I detest soirées, par- 
ticularly those in high life. I have never per- 
fectly understood what is meant by a soirée. Is 
it a tumultuous assemblage of men and women 
with great pretensions, at a house whose master 
had with equal pretensions invited them there? 
a miscellany of envy, contradiction, ambition, 
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jealousy, and hatred—a mobclad in silks, Indian 
shawls, and flowers—a mob so perfumed as to 
give youahead-ache—a dancing, singing, laugh- 
ing, and chattering mob, more tiresome, and, in 
my opinion, much more disgusting than the 
muddy and greasy assemblage in shirt sleeves 
and casquettes, who danced yesterday in the 
public streets? Is that a soirée? Or is it rather 
a silent and sinister meeting of men dressed in 
black from head to foot, seated in rows on either 
side of tables covered with green cloth, pouring 
handfulls of gold upon beautiful rose-colour 
cards, and pitilessly losing the fortunes of their 
wives, who, standing behind with bent bodies, 
turgid veins, and straining eyes, shudder as they 
look on; or staking upon the cast of a die, the 
dowers of their daughters, who are in another 
room dancing, as mute and pensive they listen 
to the tender pleadings of some handsome fop 
with mustachios and a pointed beard, a specimen 
from the sentimental jeune France, who seduce 
and ruin credulous girls by talking St. Simon- 
ism and writing sonnets? Their poor wives, 
models of domestic economy, and their sweet 
and gentle girls, so neglected and so credulous ; 
how I pity them! And yet their husbands and 
fathers, think themselves honest men. !!!” 
* * oe * * 


“There is one house which I would not con- 
found with the others. That house I consider 
as my own. I love it with the sincerest affection 
—I speak of it with pride—and all you who 
read this book, should you this winter be asked 
to some ball where you cannot dance, or to some 
concert where the singing will be out of tune, 
endeavour to get the day fixed for a Tuesday; 
then consign the music and dancing ad inferos, 
and visit instead the house cf General Lafayette, 
in the Rue d’Anjou. There, reign liberty, ease 
and cordiality—there you have no refinement 
of forms, no superlative proprieties of manner, 
no etiquette, no ceremonious introductions, no- 
thing but simple politeness, and kind attentions. 
Lafayette’s drawing-room is like a public saloon 
—it is a place of universal intimacy, where 
friends bring their friends, sons their fathers, 
and travellers their comrades. Everybody 
goes there who likes—enters at any hour, 
and retires when he pleases. There, natives 
of all countries, citizens of all classes, and all 
the different varieties in human society, meet, 
mingle and shake hands. Thither all France, 
and the whole of Europe have sent deputations. 
There, Americans come to pay their respects 
to the friend of Washington ; and all the liberals 
and political outlaws in the world, to salute the 
high priest of liberty. 

“What savant, poet, historian, or soldier, has 
returned to his country from Paris, without be- 
ing able to say, ‘ I went to Lafayette’s ?? Who 
dares not go there for fear of being out of his 
sphere? A dishonest man, or a bad citizen. 
But who else? Ye Princes, Dukes, Marquesses, 
Counts, and Barons, know that Lafayette is a 
Marquess of the old noblesse—that his wife is an 
heiress of the ancient house of Noailles; you 
may therefore visit him without derogation! Ye 
men of the people, artizans, artists, young men 
without name or fortune, know that Lafayette 
is a man of the people, that he signs simply his 
name of Lafayette ; go to his house, therefore, 
without fear, and he will make you welcome ! 
He will shake hands with the poor as with the 
rich—with the plebeian as with the patrician : 
and not, like some ex-nobles who ape his man- 
hers, with premeditated hypocrisy, but with the 
Sincerest and warmest cordiality. Around this 
noble old man, delighted with your eagerness 
to approach him, and proud of the enthusiasm 
he inspires, you will perceive a motley multitude 
acting without any other restraint than that im- 
posed by the ordinary rules of society. You 
will here see all the leading political, scientific, 
literary, and popular characters of the metropo- 








lis, displaying upon the naked and creaking 
parquet, a medley of splashed boots, silk stock- 
ings, uniforms, buttoned great-coats, and open 
lappels. For do not believe that all who are 
here come in their carriages, although the street 
be encumbered with landaus, chariots, calashes, 
and tilburies, and there be a confusion of coach- 
men and lackeys at the door, under the door- 
way, and upon the staircase. The majority of 
the guests come en omnibus, on foot, or the best 
way they can. What matters it to Lafayette 
how you come, provided he sees you, and knows 
you are not there to abuse the people? For 
his egotism is his love for the people ;—the 
people first, then the country—himself when 
and how you please; of himself you may speak 
ill at his own house, and he will not be angry. 
* . * * * 


“This first apartment, is his salle @ manger ; 
simply furnished, as you perceive—the real 
eating-room ofa republican. That individual 
leaning against the side-board, with a dark 
complexion, hair beginning to turn grey, eyes 
so sparkling and look so intellectual, is the cele- 
brated advocate Mauguin, the Brougham of 
France. He is relating the events which oc- 
curred at the Hétel de Ville, after the 29th of 
July. Next to him is a person seated; whose 
look is sad and sombre, whose air is grave and 
severe—this is Eusebe Salverte. A little be- 
yond the latter, you perceive a Roman face, 
with an expression of ambition, and beautiful 
as an antique bust—it is Odillon Barrot. Be- 
hind this eloquent orator beams the good and 
open countenance of the modest Audry de Puy- 


raveau, the intrepid representative, who so gene- | 


rously lent his house for the patriots to assemble 
in, during the three glorious days, and thus cou- 
rageously exposed his life, whilst many of his 
colleagues so proud at present, and holding such 
high oftices, carefully hid themselves. That 
all, thin individual, with high and square 
shoulders, and an eagle look, is General La- 
marque. His name is stamped in the hearts of 
the patriotic Poles, by the side of those of Mau- 
guin and Lafayette. Two paces from the brave 
Lamarque, stands the veteran General Mathew 
Dumas, short in stature, and bent with age. 
He wears a green shade to protect his weakened 
sight. The person near him, with his hands in 
his pockets, with a countenance beaming kind- 
ness, an intellectual look, and a tine healthy 
appearance—the very picture of content and 
good-humour—is Chatelain, chief editor of the 
Courier Frangais. He is talking to his old friend 
and indefatigable defender Merilhen, who was 
once a minister, without being hated by the 
people. 

** In the middle of the room is a close group. 
They who compose it endeavour by pressing 
their arms to their sides, to render themselves 
as slim as possible. All without the group stand 
on tip-toes, and the words it és he are circulated 
in an under voice. It is Lafayette surrounded 
by his staff of friends, much more imposing and 
more respectable than any official staff with 
embroidery, epaulettes, and passive admiration 
for the chief, whether he deserve it or not. Do 
not expect a portrait of this incomparable man 
—such an attempt on my part would be folly; 
moreover, his features are become well known, 
and his virtues belong already to history. On 
his right stands Dupont de I’ Eure, and on his 
left, Charles Lecomte. * * * 

“The second apartment is, properly speak- 
ing, the drawing-room. You see two sofas, a 
few chairs,and some pier glasses. Even a trades- 
man would be ashamed of such simplicity. But 
look at that charming group of young women 
and young girls, fair ani blooming, whose eyes, 
so beautiful and so soft, portray their innocent 
thoughts. They are all called Lafayette. In the 
midst of them is the lovely Countess Belgioso, 
an Italian lady, who is dying in France for 











liberty and her country. The tyrant of Modena 
has proscribed her husband. Here is also Miss 
Opie, the American quakeress,t whose coeffure 
would be laughed at, if ridicule could be allied 
to the respect which her noble countenance in- 
spires. He who is listening to her so attentively 
is M. Victor de Tracy, a worthy pupil and com- 
petitor of Lafayette’s, and Colonel of the Pari- 
sian Artillery. 4 propos of artillery—that young 
man leaning against the mantel-piece, whose 
upper lip is shaded with enormous mustachios, 
and whose face, so strongly marked with pre- 
mature furrows, bears so profound an expression 
of melancholy, is Cavaignac, my ci-devant cap- 
tain, the friend of Guinard and Trélat, his com- 
panions in both misfortune and triumph. * * * 

* Every year, at the close of the session, an 
affecting scene takes place at Lafayette’s. Fa- 
tigued by his legislative and political labours, 
he seeks repose in the conntry; but before his 
departure he takes leave of his friends. It is 
on this day that with tears in their eyes, theyall 
press round him to receive his adieu, which, the 
last time it came to my turn to take leave of 
him, sounded to me like a divine benediction. 
Never shall I forget that tear which dropped upon 
my cheek as the venerable old man leant to- 
wards me and said in an altered voice, ‘ Adieu 
my friend, until we meet again.’ I perceived 
upon every countenance a reflection of my own 
sensations of painful tenderness, like that of a 
son hearing his father’s voice for the last time: 
What can ye now do against him, ye ambitious 
egotists, whom his popularity drives to despair? 
Shall you ever be great, illustrious and beloved 
as he is? Which of your names will ever pos- 
sess the same power as his? Can you offer in 
exchange for your faults Lafayette’s virtues, his 
services, his whole life? You may believe that 
he is desirous, and justly so, that his faults should 
be pardoned; but they were never like yours, 
faults of the heart; and nobody recollects them 
or reproaches him with them but you and him- 
self. In vain do you attempt to build your glory 
upon the ruins of his:—there are but two names 
in France that will never he forgotten—those 
of Lafayette and Napoleon.” 





Eugene Aram: a Tale. By the Author of 
* Pelham,’ ‘ Devereux,’ &c. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1832. Colburn & Bentley. 

Tuere is much true eloquence, natural and 

fervent feeling, and vigorous delineation of 

human character in this work—and yet we 
sincerely wish that Mr. Bulwer had left it 
unwritten. We think the principle on which 
it is constructed is unnatural. Genius can 
do much, but not all: she cannot, with pro- 
priety, clothe a treacherous murderer in the 
garments of beauty—dip him in the hues of 
heaven—and present him to the world to be 
admired, pensioned, and beloved, as a miracle 
of talent and learning. One so gifted and so 
endowed, as the Eugene Aram of this tale, 
could not have stooped from his bright sphere 
to do such a heinous deed as he perpetrated : 
and in this, the hero of Bulwer'’s story resem- 
bles the hero of Godwin’s. Falkland and 
Aram are in imagination all compact, and 
in conduct much the same: the latter com- 
mits treachery and murder, for money to 
pursue his own lofty speculations in virtue, 
and the former stabs a man basely behind his 
back in the dark, and allows an innocent 
person to be hanged for it. These atrocities 
are out of keeping with loftiness of mind: 
men, with the high feelings and god-like 
faculties ascribed to Aram and Falkland, 
would do no such deeds; and we cannot 





t We think that Mrs. Upie must be here meant. 
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conceive what tempted men of genius to take 
such polluted wretches for their heroes. We 
have had, it is true, villain heroes before now 
—those of Byron are scoundrels one and all; 
but then the noble poet had the tact to leave 
their crimes vague and undefined. Their 
early careers are veiled, and their evil deeds 
unconfessed ; and we only guess them to be 
criminals from their own self-accusations. 
Not so Eugene Aram; murder is brought 





home to him by evidence, and confirmed by | 


confession: he has the plague-spot on his 
body and soul, from which no ingenuity can 
free him. 

The author too has falsified historical truth, 
for the sake of producing this unnatural 
effect. The Eugene Aram of the criminal 
court of England is not the same as the hero 
of this tale; Smollett, who lived in those 
days, says, he united himself with Houseman, 
in the murder of Clarke, for the sake of a few 
silver spoons, which they had prevailed upon 
the poor man to borrow for his wedding. ‘The 
same authority says, that Aram made some 
progress in a Celtic Dictionary ; and, when 
sentenced to die, composed a short poem in 
praise of suicide, opened a vein in his arm 
and expired. He is not held up as a miracle 
of genius and learning like his namesake in 
the tale, who is so famous for his accomplish- 
ments, that a minister of state offers him the 
situation of his secretary, and, when he re- 
fuses, pensions him. The new Eugene Aram 
is exhibited in continual study, yet no fruits 
are forthcoming: he commits murder, that 
he may meditate and grow famous, yet no 
offspring of his fancy or his mind appears ; 
and, what is still more strange, he obtains 
the reputation of being wondrously wise, and 
learned, and scientific. Though he looked on 
the murder which he committed as a great 
and solemn sacrifice to knowledge, whose high 

riest he conceived himself to be, he neverthe- 
ess isrepresented as suffering under the pangs 
of sorrow, if not of remorse : though it is plain 
he ought to have cared as little about the 
worm whose life he had trampled out, as 
Napoleon cared for one of his sixteen-years- 
old conscripts, whom he called food for the 
cannon. He writes no dictionaries in the 
Welch language—he makes a special-plead- 
ing, cunning, fox-like defence on his trial, and 
a frank and full confession after ; and, omit- 
ting the poem in honour of suicide, opens his 
veins in a slovenly way, is borne breathing 
to the gallows, and expires while the hang- 
man is fitting the noose. 

Before we show, by specimens, the fine 
powers which the author has squandered 
upon this sad subject, we must give our 
readers some insight into the story. It lies in 
small compass, ‘Ihe man whom Aram mur- 
dered was a certain Geoffrey Lester, though 
only known to Eugene by the name of 
Clarke ; and it happened that the murderer 
went, and nct only unwittingly took up his 
abode next door to the brother and son of 
Geoffrey, but had the imprudence to fall in 
love with Madeline Lester, the niece of his 
victim. The son of the murdered man con- 
ceives a sort of unaccountahle loathing for 
the Student, as the author continues to call 
Aram at the ripe age of thirty-five, and this 
was not diminished by discovering that his 
cousin Madeline, whom he passionately loved, 
no less ardently loved Eugene. Young Les- 
ter grows moody, and, to dissipate his sorrow, 
commences an inquiry after his father, who 





many imagined had died in the East Indies; 
and, finally, to his utter astonishment, dis- 
covering by accident that he had been mur- 
dered, under the name of Daniel Clarke, by 
Aram and Houseman, he hastens to his 
uncle’s, seizes the murderer when dressed to 
lead his bride to the altar, and the narrative 
closes with his trial, condemnation, and death. 
The chief interest lies in the varied passions 
and feelings, and hopes and suspicions, which 
are awakened in the breast of the melancholy 
scholar on finding that he was beloved by a 
young and lovely woman: he sets her love 
down to admiration of his mind; his person 
was not, however, without attractions. 

“Madeline would even now fain have de- 
tained her sister’s hand from the bell that hung 
without the porch half imbedded in ivy; but 
Ellinor, out of patience—as she well might be— 
with her sister’s unseasonable prudence, refused 
any longer delay. So singularly still and soli- 
tary was the plain around the house, that the 
round of the bell breaking the silence, had in it 
something startling, and appeared in its sudden 
and shrill voice, a profanation to the deep tran- 
quillity of the spot. They did not wait long—a 
step was heard within—the door was slowly 
unbarred, and the Student himself stood before 
them. 

“ He was a man who might, perhaps, have 
numbered some five and thirty years; but at a 
hasty glance, he would have seemed consider- 
ably younger. He was above the o.dinary sta- 
ture; though a gentle, and not ungraceful bend 
in the neck rather than the shoulders, somewhat 
curtailed his proper advantages of height. His 
frame was thin and slender, but well knit and 
fair proportioned. Nature had originally cast 
his form in an athletic mould; but sedentary 
habits, and the wear of mind, seemed somewhat 
to have impaired her gifts. His cheek was pale 
and delicate; yet it was rather the delicacy of 
thought than of weak health. His hair, which 
was long, and of a rich and deep brown, was 
worn back from his face and temples, and left a 
broad high majestic forehead utterly unrelieved 
and bare; and on the brow there was not a 
single wrinkle, it was as smooth as it might 
have been some fifteen years ago. ‘There was a 
singular calmness, and, so to speak, profundity, 
of thought, eloquent upon its clear expanse, 
which suggested the idea of one who had passed 
his life rather in contemplation than emotion. 
It was a face that a physiognomist would have 
loved to look upon, so much did it speak both 
of the refinement and the dignity of intellect. 

“Such was the person—if pictures convey a 
faithful resemblance—of a man, certainly the 
most eminent in his day for various and protound 
learning, and a genius wholly self-taught, yet 
never contented to repose upon the wonderful 
stores it had laboriously accumulated. 

“He now’ stood before the girls, silent, and 
evidently surprised ; and it would scarce have 
been an unworthy subject for a picture—that 
ivied porch—that still spot—Madeline’s reclin- 
ing and subdued form and downcast eyes—the 
eager face of Ellinor, about to narrate the nature 
and cause of their intrusion—and the pale Stu- 
dent himself, thus suddenly aroused from his 
solitary meditations, and converted into the pro- 
tector of beauty.” i. 51—53. 

The — formed of Aram by some of 
his neighbours was not so favourable as that 
of Miss Madeline. The following passage 
will give a glimpse of Corporal Bunting, a 
very original and penetrating sort of bore, as 
well as of Eugene, and Walter Lester, the 
avenger of his father’s blood :— 

“* Beg pardon, Sir, again—always getting 
askew. Indeed some did say it was Miss Ma- 
deline, but I says—says I,—“ No! I’m aman 





of the world—see through a millstone; Miss 
Madeline’s too easy like; Miss Nelly blushes 
when he speaks;” scarlet is love’s regimentals 
—it was ours in the forty-second, edged with 
yellow—pepper and salt pantaloons! For my 
part I think,—but I’ve no business to think, 
howsomever—baugh ! 

“*Pray what do you think, Mr. Bunting?— 
Why do you hesitate ?’ 

“© Fraid of offence —but I do think that 
Master Aram—your honour understands—how- 
somever Squire’s daughter too great a match for 
such as he!’ 

“Walter did not answer; and the garrulous 
old soldier, who had been the young man’s play- 
mate and companion since Walter was a boy; 
and was therefore accustomed to the familiarity 
with which he now spoke, continued, mingling 
with his abrupt prolixity an occasional shrewd- 
ness of observation, which shewed that he was 
no inattentive commentator on the little and 
quiet world around him. 

“* Free to confess, Squire Walter, that I don’t 
quite like this larned man, as much as the rest 
of ’em—something queer about him—can’t see 
to the bottom of him—don’t think he’s quite so 
meek and lamb-like as he seems: once saw a 
calm dead pool in foren parts—peered down 
into it—by little and little, my eye got used to 
it—saw something dark at the bottom—stared 
and stared—by Jupiter—a great big alligator !— 
walked off immediately—never liked quiet pools 
since—augh, no!’ 

“An argument against quiet pools, perhaps, 
Bunting; but scarcely against quiet people.’ 

“ ¢ Don’t know as to that, your honour—much 
ofa muchness. I have seen Master Aram, de- 
mure as he looks, start, and bite his lip, and 
change colour, and frown—he has an ugly frown, 
I can tell ye—when he thought no one nigh. A 
man who gets in a passion with himself may be 
soon out of temper with others. Free to confess, 
I should notlike to see him married to that stately 
beautiful young lady—but they do gossip about 
it in the village. If it is not true, better put the 
Squire on his guard—false rumours often beget 
truths—beg pardon, ycur honour—no business 
of mine—baugh! But I am a lone man, who 
have seen the world, and I thinks on the things 
around me, and I turns over the quid—now on 
this side, now on the other—’tis my way, Sir— 
and—but I offend your honour.’ 

“© Not at all; I know youare an honest man, 
Bunting, and well affected to our family ; at the 
same time it is neither prudent nor charitable 
to speak harshly of our neighbours without 
sufficient cause. And really you seem to me te 
be a little hasty in your judgment of a man so 
inoffensive in his habits and se justly and gene- 
rally esteemed as Mr. Aram.’ : 

““*May be, Sir—may be,—very right what 
you say. But I thinks what I thinks all the 
same.’” i. 148—151. 

The love of Madeline, triumphing over the 
gloomy soul and dark forebodings of Eugene, 
is well conceived and touchingly described : 

“*Eugene, dear, dear Eugene!’ murmured 
Madeline soothingly, and wrestling with her 
tears, ‘is not your gain great? is it no triumph 
that you stand, while yet young, almost alone 
in the world, for success in all that you have 
attempted ?’ : 

“ ¢ And what,’ exclaimed Aram, breaking in 
upon her, ‘what is this world which we ransack, 
but a stupendous charnel-house? Everything 
that we deem most lovely, ask its origin?— 
Decay! When we rifle nature and collect wis- 
dom, are we not like the hags of old, culling 
simples from the rank grave, and extracting 
sorceries from the rotting bones of the dead? 
Everything around us is fathered by corruption, 
battened by corruption, and into corruption re- 
turns at last. Corruption is at once the womb 
and grave of Nature, and the very beauty on 
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which we gaze and hang,—the cloud, and the 
tree, and the swarming waters,—all are one 
vast panorama of death! But it did not always 
seem to me thus; and even now I speak witha 
heated pulse and a dizzy brain. Come, Madeline, 
let us change the theme.’ 

“ And dismissing at once from his language, 
and perhaps, as he proceeded, also from his mind, 
all of its former gloom, except such as might 
shade, but not embitter, the natural tenderness 
of remembrance, Aram now related, with that 
vividness of diction, which, though we feel we 
can very inadequately convey its effect, charac- 
terized his conversation, and gave something of 
poetic interest to all he uttered; those remi- 
niscences which belong to childhood, and which 
all of us take delight to hear from the lips of any 
one we love. 

“ Tt was while on this theme that the lights 
which the deepening twilight had now made 
necessary, became visible in the Church, stream- 
ing afar through its large oriel window, and 
brightening the dark firs that overshadowed the 
graves around: and just at that moment the 
organ, (a gift from a rich rector, and the boast 
of the neighbouring country,) stole upon the 
silence with its swelling and solemn note. There 
was something in the strain of this sudden 
music that was so kindred with the holy repose 
of the scene, and which chimed so exactly to 
the chord that now vibrated in Aram’s mind, 
that it struck upon him at once with an irre- 
sistible power. He paused abruptly ‘as if an 
angel spoke!’ that sound so peculiarly adapted 
to express sacred and unearthly emotion none 
who have ever mourned or sinned can hear, at 





an unlooked-for moment, without a certain sen- | 


timent, that either subdues, or elevates, or awes. 
But he,—he was a boy once more!—he was 
again in the village church of his native place: 
his father, with his silver hair, stood again beside 
him! there was his mother, pointing to him the 
holy verse; there the half arch, half reverent 
face of his little sister, (she died young!)—there 
the upward eye and hushed countenance of the 
reacher who had first raised his mind to know- 
edge, and supplied its food,—all, all lived, 
moved, breathed, again before him,—all, as 
when he was young and guiltless, and at peace; 
hope and the future one word! 

“ He bowed his head lower and lower; the 
hardness and hypocrisies of pride, the sense of 
danger and of horror, that, in agitating, still sup- 
ported, the mind of this resolute and scheming 
man, at once forsook him. - Madeline felt his 
tears drop fast and burning on her hand, and 
the next moment, overcome by the relief it 
afforded to a heart preyed upon by fiery and 
dread secrets, which it could not reveal, and a 
frame exhausted by the long and extreme ten- 
sion of all its powers, he laid his head upon that 
faithful bosom, and wept aloud.” ii. 145—9. 


The author has great powers for scenes of 
terror, as well as for scenes of passion. Eu- 
gene Aram has an interview with his old 
comrade in guilt, Houseman, in a solitary 
place, at midnight, called the Devil's Crag; 
there is much thunder, fire, and rain, but the 
talk they hold is as wild as the night; on 
their parting Aram is chased by robbers, 
and, flying over a lonesome heath, stumbles 
on a finger-post, which darkly points to his 
own doom :— 

“The lightning was again gone, and the dark- 
ness snatched the robbers and their intended 
Victim from the sight of each other. But Aram 
had not lost a moment; fast fled his horse across 
the moor, and when, with the next flash, he 
looked back, he saw the ruftians, unwilling even 
for booty to encounter the horrors of the night, 
had followed him but a few paces, and again 
turned round ; still he dashed on, and had now 
nearly passed the moor; the thunder rolled 





fainter and fainter from behind, and the lightning 
only broke forth at prolonged intervals, when 
suddenly, after a pause of unusual duration, it 
brought the whole scene into a light, if less in- 
tolerable, even more livid than before. The 
horse, that had hitherto sped on without start 
or stumble, now recoiled in abrupt affright ; and 
the horseman, looking up at the cause, beheld 
the gibbet of which Houseman had spoken, im- 
mediately fronting his path, with its ghastly 
tenant waving to and fro, as the winds rattled 
through the parched and arid bones; and the 
inexpressible grin of the skull, fixed, as in 
mockery, upon his countenance.” ii. 187-8. 

The voice of one of his nearest neighbours 
—a certain Goody Darkmans—is not less 
ominous of his fatal end. Bulwer has great 
skill in the delineation of character, of which 
there are many fine examples in this book, 
as well as the following :— 

“** Did you ever see a man with a look like 
that, make a happy husband ?—No, no; can ye 


| fancy the merry laugh o’ childer in this house, 


or a babe on the father’s knee, or the happy, 
still smile on the mother’s winsome face, some 
few year hence? No, Madge! the de’il has 
set his black claw on the man’s brow.’ 

“*Hush! hush, Goody Darkmans, he may 
hear o’ ye,’ said the second gossip; who, having 
now done all that remained to do, had seated 
herself down by the window; while the more 
ominous crone, leaning over Aram’s oak chair, 
uttered from thence her sibyl bodings. 

“*No,’ replied Mother Darkmans, ‘I seed 
him go out an hour agone, when the sun was 
just on the rise; an’ I said, when I seed him 
stroam into the wood yonder, and the ould 
leaves splashed in the damp under his feet; and 
his hat was aboon his brows, and his lips went 
so; I said, says I,’tis not the man that will 
make a hearth bright, that would walk thus on 
his marriage-day. But I knows what I knows; 
and I minds what I seed last night.’ 

“*Why, what did you see last night ;’ asked 
the listener, with a trembling voice, for Mother 
Darkmans was a great teller of ghost and witch 
tales; and a certain ineffable awe of her dark 
gipsy features and malignant words, had circu- 
lated pretty largely throughout the village. 

“*Why, I sat up here with the ould deaf 
woman, and we were a drinking the health 
of the man, and his wife that is to be, and it 
was nigh twelve o’ the clock ere I minded it 
was time to go home. Well, so I puts on my 
cloak, and the moon was up, an’ I goes along 
by the wood, and up by Fairleigh Field, an’ I 
was singing the ballad on Joe Wrench’s hang- 
ing, for the spirats had made me gamesome, 
when I sees somemut dark creep, creep, but 
iver so fast, arter me over the field, and making 
right ahead to the village. And I stands still, 
an’ I was not a bit afeard; but sure I thought 
it was no living cretur, at the first sight. And 
so it comes up faster and faster, and then I sees 
it was not one thing, but a many, many things, 
and they darkened the whole field afore me. 
And what d’ye think they was ?—a whole body 
o’ grey rats, thousands and thousands on ’em, 
and they were making away from the out-build- 
ings here. For sure they knew—the witch 
things—that an ill luck sat on the spot. And 
so I stood aside by the tree, an’ I laughed as I 
looked on the ugsome creturs, as they swept 
close by me, tramp, tramp, an’ they never heeded 
me a jot; but some on ’em looked aslant at me 
with their glittering eyes, and showed their 
white teeth, as if they grinned, and were saying 
to me, “Ha! ha, Goody Darkmans, the house 
that we leave is a falling house; for the Devil 
will have his own.” iii. 97—100. 


We need pursue this dark narrative no 
further : we have indicated the doom of its 
hero, and we wish the author had done no 





more. Though we are not sure that a man 
who never loved till thirty-five could love at 
all, we shall not censure further than we have 
done. The praise which we have given is of 
a high order, for the presence of genius is 
everywhere manifest; we hope soon to see 
Mr. Bulwer laying the rich garlands of his 
fancy on a more hallowed shrine than a 
gibbet, and adorning with his wit, his hu- 
mour, and his pathos, subjects which we may 
muse on without a shudder. 





Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, 
F.R.S., Prof. of Geol. to King’s College. 
Vol. II. London, 1832. Murray. 

Srxce our review of the first volume of this 
excellent work, Mr. Lyell has been appointed 
Professor of Geology at King’s College; and 
we congratulate the Institution on having so 
able aman. We have not room in the pre- 
sent number to do justice to this volume, but 
those who remember the high commendation 
we bestowed on the former, will know how 
to estimate its value, when we add that it is 
in no way inferior. 
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FAUS.’S CURSE. 
[From Goethe.) 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
—* Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,” said the 

Corporal, “ but it was nothing to this.” 
“ Tr, through th’ abyss of terror stealing, 
Those touching soundst my purpose} stay’d— 
Some lingering touch of childish feeling, 
With voice of merrier timés betray’d,— 
I curse the more whate’er environs 
The cheated soul with juggling shows, 
Those heart’s allurements, fancy’s syrens, 
That bind us to this den of woes. 
A curse on all, one seed that scatters 
Of hope from death our Name to save ; 
On all as earthly Good that flatters, 
As Wife or Child, as Plough or Slave ; 
A curse on juice of Grapes deceiving, 
On Love’s wild thrill of raptures first ; 
A curse on Hoping, on Believing, 
And Patience more than all be curs’d!”— 





LEITERS OF EDWARD HERBERT. 
New Series, No. I. 
To Russell Powell, Esq. 

«4 change came o’er the spirit —— !’—Byron. 

My Dear Russell,—Our correspondence 
has held a truce for ten years :—you have 
been a traveller in other climes, and have 
returned with a wrinkled visage, an imper- 
fect journal, and a loss of relations ; and I, 
after nine years of old-newspaper reading, 
shooting, and fishing in the north of Devon, 
have returned to the changes, bitternesses, 
and frivolities of London. You ask me to 
revive our old gratification of an interchange 
of letters ;—and as your communications can- 
not but be communications of interest to me 
—and as my observations on the past and 
the passing, after my decent banishment, 
cannot be amusing to you ;—why, Russell, 
let us at once barter epistles in the true spirit 
of merchants and letter-writers—that is, in 
the hope of being mutual gainers. 

But, first, let me gently protest against the 
strange use which was made of my letters in 
years bye-gone. Are you aware—yes, you 


+ Of the Christmas Hymns from the neighbouring 


church. 
t Of Suicide. 
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must be—that they were printed, Russell ? 

rinted,—printed in the pages of the London 
Magazine. Never again, I entreat you, per- 
mit a lady-friend to copy or to peruse a letter 
of mine; I am not desirous of making a 
confidant of the public. 

Oh! Russell, since I last wrote to you, 
what changes have taken place, in all that 
was dear and interesting to us !—and in these 
changes, how much is there at once to depress 
and to cheer. Great spirits have passed 
away, but others, that have been “ standing 
on the forehead of the age to come,” have 
advanced with the age; and life seems re- 
newed,—with life,—out of death—proving 
that the Mind’s Temple will ever be peopled, 
and its sublime service be ever going on. Do 
you still, after your sojourn in other climes, 
and “with other guess sort of people,”—do 
you still remember our old chat, in the old 
brown-panelled library, on Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, and the after-trailing 
poetical lights; on Raphael and Titian, (the 
Spenser and Milton of painters); on Rey- 
noldsand Gainsborough, those early moderns; 
and on the Turner and the Stothard of our 
own day? And do you yet think of Handel, 
Mozart, and Haydn—those immortal masters 
of the learned and awful science of music? 
and can you forget Siddons and John Kem- 
ble? Never shall I, until this greyish head 
is put to rest for ever, forget the ardour, the 
partizanship, the affection, with which we 
agreed or differed on the mighty masters of 
poetry, painting, music, and the drama; and 
I cannot resist, in this letter, briefly touching 
on the losses and gains which the Arts, or 
rather the Natures, have suffered, since we 
last wrote to or conversed with each other. 
I, as you know, am now an active partner in 
the great bustling firm of the world; but, 
never to me will these divine topics, and the 
recollections of them, be other than the soul's 
comfort :— 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But zousical as is Apollo's lute ; 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns! 

Since I wrote to you, Byron—the daring, 
glaring, scaring Byron,—the pathetic, the 
unbelieving, the believing Byron,—the me- 
lodious, the moody, the pointed, the severe 
poct and Lord (for the nobility of the aris- 
tocrat struggled with the divinity of the poet, 
like Jacob with the Angel,) Byron, the splen- 
did bard, the haught peer, the kindliest of 
men, has, since last we met, given Moore an 
opportunity of creating a Biography, and 
destroying an Autobiography. Moore's Life 
is not ¢he life. The true work is not yey 
achieved; and I fear, muchas I like the Irish 
Melodist, that he will be rather remembered 
(as far as Byron-biography goes) for his de- 
struction than for his creation. ‘The destroyer 
of the Ephesian dome is remembered when 
the builder is forgotten. Our poetical losses 
have been severe. Scott, “the Ariosto of 
the North,” has sought the South—not to 
create poetry, but to seek health in a fame- 
crowned old age, and, perchance, to add 
one more long last novel to the rare catalogue 
of his romantic tales; wrung from him by 
“‘ wearisome petition” of interested friends, 
or disinterested publishers. There should— 
I say it in the sincerity of my heart—there 
should be no more! He has made Fame 
rich—he has left to her large and immortal 
possessions; in Literature, he “ ’gins to be 








a-weary of this life!” and he should not hazard 
his vast wealth by speculations, in times when 
his energies must, perforce, be not what they 
have been. As an author, he should use to 
the baby-writers about him, the last words of 
the old dying schoolmaster—“ It grows 
dark! shut the book! boys, go and play!” 

You will naturally ask me, in what way 
have our great vacancies been filled up; and 
I wish I could give you a satisfactory expla- 
nation. We have had accessions to our force 
of authorship ; but then we have had no Wel- 
lingtons— no Marlboroughs—none above 
corporals or serjeants. L.E.L., a young 
lady of letters, has been for some years 
amorous and botanical; but she clearly 
proves the truth of what one of her rose- 
predecessors has said, that “ not even Love 
can live on flowers !’-—Passion smothered in 
lilies, is passion smothered to all intents and 
purposes: I wish we could have a leek and 
onion poet by way of a change. L.E.L. may 
be very amiable, but she looks upon all her 
readers as Children in the Wood, and hastens 
as quickly as possible, tenderly to “ cover 
them with leaves!” 

There has been a sad waste of paper in 
new novels after the last fashion,—and, as 
Penruddock says, “ Heaven send it may be 
the last!” Since you left England, an en- 
terprising publisher, of the name of Colburn, 
has issued sheets to the gluttonous world 
amply sufficient to paper the walls of the 
temple in which Martin has so splendidly 
depicted Belshazzar’s feast, or make a carpet 
for Salisbury plain. Fashion, or the apeing 
of fashion, has been the fashion in Litera- 
ture ; and no novel or poem would pass mus- 
ter, unless completely furnished with titles, 
French phrases, silver forks, and bad English. 
I believe, Russell, that this mode of writing 
had its origin in the success of Lord Byron, 
who, setting the example of a Peer inter- 
twining the laurel with the coronet, induced 
Debrett’s great staring flock to consider that 
Literature was essential to the dignity of the 
Peerage. Indeed, “ the nobility and gentry” 
have of late patronized the publishers very 
extensively; and Mr. Colburn has now 
scarcely an author whose name is not to be 
found in the ‘ Court Guide.’ 

Mr. Bulwer, M.P., is perhaps the most 
popular novelist of the last ten years, and 
will, I verily believe, enjoy the immortality 
of another ten years. But, oh! Russell, how 
very much has fame fallen in the market, 
since the time of our early intercourse. This, 
I presume, is owing to the free-trade system ; 
for since every person, even a Peer, may wag 
a pen for pay, a name is bought and sold in 
a week. Mr. Bulwer is considered the great 
polished Newgate novelist of the day :—his 
slang is so satin-ny in its texture, that it may 
be worn by the most delicate and fashionable 
of the softer sex; he can introduce Bob 
Booty, in all the glory of oaths and side curls, 
to the Duchess of Bedford, without damag- 
ing the character of either great personage ; 
and his Shock-Jem can visit the Jersey, and 
not be out of place. ‘There is hardly a pro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. Bulwer, that is 
not redolent of the back slums; and his pic- 
tures, I assure you, are dark, glossy, coarse 
—everything but true. I quite long for his 
stories on Jerry Abershaw, and cn the mur- 
derer of the Marrs ;—Patch, too, would make 
a pretty pattern. Mr. Bulwer is now Editor 
of the New Monthly Magaxine—avowedly 








so. You will grieve to hear that both Charles 
the Tenth and Campbell have been dethroned 
since last I wrote to you. 

I did intend to take a very learned review 
of all that has been done and undone in Li- 
terature during the last ten years; and then 
to have gone very laboriously and minutely 
through the history of the achievements and 
disgraces in the Fine Arts, in Music, and in 
the Drama ;—but I must not teaze you with 
a long letter at the commencement of our 
re-correspondence. After a long fast, the 
appetite must be tenderly dealt with. In my 
next letter I will discourse with you on these 
great matters; and, I promise you, “ much 
remaineth for a second fytte!” 

The Ladies, I should tell you, have been 
dealing largely and profitably at the shop of 
the Muses. And the Hon. Mrs. Norton, a 
descendant from the great sire of Tom She- 
ridan and the ‘ School for Scandal,’ has been 
proving that she has some of the true ink in 
her veins, and has taken down several big 
boys in Mr. Colburn’s Great Burlington 
School. Mrs. Hemans, too, has been kindly 
noticed by Mr. Murray, and has accom- 
plished the difficult feat of a second edi- 
tion. Apollo is beginning to discharge his 
retinue of sprawling men-servants, and to 
have handmaids about his immortal person, to 
dust his rays and polish his bow and fire- 
irons. If the great He-Creatures intend to 
get into place again, they must take Mrs, 
Bramble’s advice, and “have an eye to the 
maids.” 

How are our old friends the Mortons? I 
intend calling upon them shortly—only I 
shall look about me as despondingly and re- 
flectingly in that long-deserted mansion of 
theirs, as did Penruddock, when he stood in 
the splendid hall of his ancestor, and thought 
of his solitude, his cot, and his old familiar 
cobwebs. Write to me soon, if I have not 
out-wearied you, and I will undertake that 
my prose, like papers in a periodical, shall 
“be continued in my next.” 

Ever yours, my dear Russell, 
Epwarp Hersert. 

P.S. Newspapers, or rather Literary Pa- 
pers, are falling in price. I hear there is a 
Journal published somewhere in London for 
Fourpence! 





KING DAVID’S STRAIT. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
2 Samuel, xxiv. 13—17. 
“O Lord our God! how wonderful 
That thy dread wrath should be— 
Thou, in thy strength more merciful 
Than beings frail as we! 
Yea, rather would I brave thy might, 
The thunder, fire, and storm, 
The bared arm of the Infinite, 
Than man—the cruel worm. 
“T feel my sin, I choose my doom, 
I trust thee though thou slay, 
Ten thousand midnights cannot gloom 
Thy pity’s tender ray: 
Wroth art thou with us now, and deep, 
Deep must our sufferings be, 
But through thy vengeance ‘ sternest sweep,’ 
I'll trust to none but thee. 
“Take back my choice, thou Man of God! 
And pray when thou hast done : 
The sword is ravenous for blood, 
Though wielded by a son; 
And Famine with its silent sting— 
That dull, slow, serpent-foe— 
God, let thy angel spread his wing, 
And through my kingdom go!” 
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‘Twas said, and PesT1LENcE went forth 
To reap for Death and Hell— 

To make a garner of the earth 
Where’er his sickle fell. 

No step was heard—he spake no word— 
All silently wrought he, 

Like a labourer grim, till the twilight dim, 
And again with the sun rose he. 


He strode along—a conqueror, 
By his single power, of more 

Than thrice ten thousand warriors 
E’er slew ’mid battle’s roar; 

Yet not a banner round him wreathed, 
The trump was blown by none ; 

He only stepped; he only breathed— 
Breathed once—and life was gone. 

He strode along, the breadth and length 
Of Judah prostrate lay, 

Its myriad hopes, its gathered strength, 
His work was but to slay! 

And captives weary of the light, 
And babes unused to sigh, 

And old mailed warriors in their might— 
Their work was but to die. 

Two days, two nights, and then a voice 
Bade the avenger cease : 

He heard the word—he sheathed his sword— 
And Israel slept in peace ! 

O Lord our God! how wonderful 
That thy dread wrath should be— 

Thou, in thy strength more merciful 
Than beings frail as we! 





MY LAST PUPIL.—A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 
BY ANDREW PICKEN, AUTHOR OF THE 
* DOMINIE’S LEGACY.’ 

Ir was before I became a real gentleman 
and independent portioner of Balgownie Brae, 
in the west of Scotland, and when I was 
nothing but an obscure Dominie (although a 
licensed minister of the kirk of Scotland), 
and earning my bit of bread by communicat- 








carriage, which, with prancing horses and a 
real postillion, actually stopped at my poor 
door. Down went the steps, with a clatter 
that made all my scholars run to the windows, 
in spite of my utmost authority, and out 
came a fine lady and an elderly gentleman ; 


| and after them a smart lad hopped from the 





ing the rudiments of that learning, which | 
never was the making of my own fortune, | 
| chiefly brought them to my obscure seminary, 


te young men for the making of theirs, that 
the first part of my experience was obtained 
in the ways of this wicked world. 

At that time, the obtaining of a good and 
respectable pupil who could pay the school 
wages punctually at the quarter’s end—or 
even the half year—was, as may be supposed, 
always a pleasant and comforting event to 
me; and I not only laboured diligently to 
prepare the minds of my young friends for 
the mighty world, with which they were one 
day destined to grapple—but it was my way 
to follow them, after 1 had dispensed them 
from my hands, with eyes of interest and 
affection, wherever [ could trace them 
throughout the various prosperities and ad- 
versities which it is the lot of man to en- 
counter on this side of time. If I were to 
tell all the stories that I could narrate of my 
pupils—and how the world tossed them to and 
fro, during my own life—and how some of 
them became good, and some declined into 
evil, notwithstanding all the godly precepts 
that I delivered to them—the world would 
be much instructed thereby. But, as the 
world cares little for instruction, but only for 
pleasure and amusement, I will withhold 
them all, excepting only the history of my 
last pupil ; in whose fate, indeed, it is quite 
likely that no one will take half so much in- 
terest as myself. 

Well—one long afternoon, when my head 
was quite moidered with the weary din of 
the school, I was so confused and stupified, 
that I never so much as heard the noise of a 





coach, whom native sagacity at once led me 
to apprehend to be my own trysted pupil. 
The preliminaries were settled between 
the parents and myself in five minutes after 
we had been all convened in my best apart- 
ment. But, with the mere pounds and parti- 
culars, my business was not quite ended ; and 
I began to look in the face of the pupil and 
of those who accompanied him. I was not so 
ignorant of this world’s vanity as not to know 
that there must have been some other reason 
besides the fame of my character and qualifi- 
cations that should bring such grand people 
to my country domicile. My surmise was 
justified by further appearances. ‘There is 
something painful to the eye in all incon- 
gruities. ‘The lady was not yet more than 
five and twenty, and I scarce ever had seen 
a prettier woman. The gentleman bordered 
on fifty, but his look indicated a mixture of 
sensuality, Scottish greed, good-nature, and 
imbecility. Yet, though the lady was pretty, 
even to fascination, I could not say that she 
commended herself wholly to my approval. 
I knew not then whether it were natural 
levity, or a sort of broken-hearted reckless- 
ness, that influenced her, as if from the 
habitual consciousness of having thrown 
away by one act all life's happiness, and most 
of its virtue: but the manner in which she 
handed over her child to my care, though 
affectionate to extravagance, was not such as 
I should expect from a staid and sensible 
parent. With all this, there was, even about 
the carriage and the lady’s habiliments, some- 
thing that bespoke the motives which had 


and that without indicating what ought to 
have accompanied them. As for the boy, 
Henry, I was not wrong in judging him to 
be the best of the group. He was pretty as 
his mother, and more manly than his father 


| —what need I dwell on particulars? he be- 


came my pride, and the pride of my school. 
How I instructed my dear and interesting 
pupil, Henry Fairly, for the several years 
that he sojourned in my humble dwelling, 
and how [ taught him all manner of heathen 
learning—as is the fashion—and delivered to 
him many counsels regarding the affairs of 
the worldinto which he was about to enter— 
as is not the fashion—and how I talked with 
him in the field and by the way of all that 
men should aim at in the perplexities of this 
world, and all that they should eschew in the 
midst of its temptations, and how the thought- 
ful youth hung upon my words and recipro- 
cated my inferences—it is not for me with 
any boasting to detail. But, before he had 
quite finished his time with me, behold, a 
letter came hastily to my hands ordering him 
home with all speed, for that all things there 
were in great disorder, and his mother in a 
dying state. I saw that the time was now 
come when he was to go forth to the world, 
being the real prop and hope of his family, 
and that all my counsels were to be put to 
the proof. Why need I.tell how we parted, 
or with what blessings I blessed him at the little 
green end before my door? My pupils have 
always been to me the promised seed of my 








pains-taking and my purposes, and even, I 
may say, of the wishes of my heart—albeit, 
that I ne'er had a child of my own. 

It did not fall in my way to learn aught 
authentically of Henry Fairly for some con- 
siderable time. At length I journeyed to the 
city where he had gone to live, but the house 
to which I had been directed was all shut up 
and altered. I could hear nothing regarding 
him such as I wanted to know, and, just as I 
was stepping into the coach to leave the town, 
a broken-down-looking man, in deep mourn- 
ing, passed me, leading two pale girls, in the 
same sombre dress, the former of whom I 
scarcely recognized as the gentleman, who, 
with a beautiful young wife by his side, had 
visited me in his own carriage not five years 
before. What had happened to cut off so 
young and so light-hearted a creature, I 
knew not; but she was now above a year 
dead: everything had gone wrong—yet, in 
the meantime, Henry Fairly, from the abi- 
lities he had shown, had been sent out a mid- 
shipman in a king's ship to bring home a for- 
tune for his father and sisters. 

Time still passed on, and nought was 
heard of Henry or his ship, nor did the world 
take any notice of the sorrows of his eldest 
sister Eliza, who silently bore the weight of her 
father’s afflictions and her own,as she mourned 
the absence of the hope and prop of the family 
at their desolate fireside. But the truth soon 
came out; for, it being then war-time, while 
men were slaughtering each other abroad and 
rejoicing for it at home, Henry Fairly’s ship 
had been taken on the high seas, and he was 
then lying in a French prison. 

I now heard something more of the his- 
tory of this unfortunate family. Henry's 
mother was the daughter of a man of good 
family, and, when she first came to this part 
of the country, was counted one of the 
prettiest women that had ever stepped on 
Scottish ground. Being instructed, as most 
daughters are, that to obtain a rich husband 
is to obtain everything, she consented to 
become the wife of Mr. Fairly ; and he, with 
corresponding folly, imagining that the sweet 
notes of love may, at any time, be sung by a 
golden bird, and that congenial happiness 
may be bargained for, and bought, by the 
mammon of unrighteousness, threw his long- 
saved gains into the lap of beauty, and dis- 
sipated his fortune without a day’s satisfaction. 
Domestic dispeace, evil report, and jealousy, 
complete the tale—family ruin, broken-down 
feelings, and premature death, complete the 
tragedy. 

But the family were to be renovated and 
raised up by the energy and abilities of young 
Henry. At least, so said many—and J said 
it too, in the simplicity of my heart, until I 
began to bethink me of what materials the 
world was made—although I could not deny, 
but that blocks may be cut with razors, by 
that long perseverance which blunts away 
the instrument, until its original character is 
lost and gone. And so I heard with joy that 
Henry had come home, and was already, 
with his orphan sisters, in the old fashioned 
borough of Netherton. With haste and plea- 
sure I arose, and went forth to see him after 
all his adventures ; for the message I had re- 
ceived was mysterious and unsatisfactory. 

When I arrived at the door of the solitary 
house in which his father now dwelt, my ad- 
mission within was not less invested with a 
silent and ominous mystery. At length I 
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was permitted entrance into a dark back 
apartment, where sat Henry’s father, having 
a small stoup of liquor before him, and appa- 
rently tippling by himself, with the maudlin 
enjoyment of that imbecile sort of misery, 
which, too far gone for common energy, seeks 
with infantile eagerness this wretched relief 
from its own thoughts. The smile of plea- 
sure—as if insensible to his own degradation 
—with which this ruin of a man recognized 
me, was to me more shocking than the most 
intense expression of despair ; as I contrasted 
it with the wan look of frigid melancholy 
which sat upon the countenance of the tallest 
of the growing girls, who cowered by them- 
selves in a corner near the window. 

“ Where is Henry?” I inquired, in anxious 
disappointment. 

No answer was given me for a moment; 
and the father looked at the daughter, as if 
each wished the other to answer the ques- 
tion—while I now heard distinctly a foot go 
tramp tramp on the floor over our heads. 

“Take a glass with me,” said Mr. Fairly— 
pushing, with a silly expression, a glass to- 
wards me; “and we will talk of Henry after- 
wards,” 

‘Ts he not here? Where is he ?’’—said I, 
refusing the liquor. 

“ My father does not like to speak of poor 
Henry "—said the eldest girl—and silence 
again allowed the same ¢ramp tramp to sound 
with painful monotony over our heads. 

“ No—there are many things that your 
father does not like to speak of, my poor 
child,” said the old man, his look of joyous 
excitement subsiding into pathetic sadness, 
as he looked upon his daughter and was re- 
minded of his wife. 

‘** For God's sake, inform me,” said I, “ who 
that is, that keeps walking about above us 
in this strange manner.” 

The eldest girl now arose, and, with a look 
of heart-broken melancholy, led the way up 
stairs. Heavens! what I felt, when the door 
was opened, and Henry Fairly, my clever and 
handsome former pupil stood before me. He 
fixed his hollow death-like eyes upon me for 
amoment, and, without uttering a word, threw 
himself into my arms. 

“ What is this—Henry?” said I. ‘“ Why 
that changed, that ominous look? Why re- 
main by yourself in this solitary apartment? 
Why this appearance of affecting desolation?” 

“ Desolation, indeed! my dear, my more 
than father,” said the youth. “ Little did I 
think, when I went a hopeful boy to sea, that 
my career was so soon to terminate. But 
yet Iam resigned—I am almost happy—if I 
could only hope that when I was gone, God 
would provide a protector for my poor, my 
orphan sisters.” 

I soon learned the whole truth—that, in 
the cold damps of the French prison, where 
my spirited Henry had lain a whole winter, 
he had caught a terrible inward disease, that 
had been slowly eating into his frame ; that 
the only relief he had from his pain was by 
constantly keeping on his feet, as long as his 
strength sustained him; and that, in short, in 
a desolate home, and with all his early hopes 
blasted, the poor youth was fast walking to 
his death. I do not remember ever meeting 
with a severer trial to my feelings, than what 
was presented to me at this painful moment. 
The very sense and manliness with which 
the youth spoke—of the unfortunate end of 
all his hopes for the renovating of his family, of 





the state in which he should be forced to leave 
his beloved sisters, and of hissad, sad feelings, 
on his return home, on finding his father, not 
only reduced to poverty, but his mind so per- 
fectly broken up, as to be unable to protect 
his own children—while I looked upon it with 
pride, as evidencing, that the good seed I had 
sown in his mind was not sown to the winds, 
affected me the more deeply for his melan- 
choly situation. 

“ And why do you not go below, Henry,” 
I said, “instead of wearying out your soli- 
tary hours in this naked apartment?” 

‘* My father cannot bear to see me, sir!” 
he said, “for I remind him so much of my 
mother that’s gone; and I would not vex my 
unhappy parent, for the few days I have to 
live—and so I just walk here in this lonely 
room—and sometimes I almost think that 
my own sisters neglect me. But grief, you 
know, sir, is indolent, and I will bear up as I 
can—for the girls will have enough to suffer 
when I am dead.” 

There was something awful in the manli- 
ness of this resignation, as well as in the 
terrible expression of mortality contending 
with warm-blooded youth, that appeared in 
the sunken face of my dying pupil; and as 
he ever and anon pressed my hand, and 
thanked me for my former instruction, which, 
as he said, placed earth and heaven in its 
true light before him. But when I came to 
say something of his deceased mother, he 
grasped my arm almost to pain, and said— 
“My friend! my more than father !—if ever 
you would do that good in your generation 
which I shall never live to do—raise your 
voice wherever you can, concerning the mi- 
series that are caused by unequal marriages 
for filthy lucre’s sake. My mother was fitted 
to adorn the world—my father was a wise‘and 
a worthy man with his class. You know 
what has happened—yet, you know but in 
part, for the world will never know, as it 
ought, what miseries the folly of parents en- 
tail upon their children !”’ 

Why need I tell what followed between 
myself and Henry—or with what distress we 
parted, never to mect in life—or how I prayed 
over his still-beautiful remains, when, on 
coming next to Netherton, I found him a 
stretched corpse—or how his father was 
hardly able to attend him to the grave?— 
What shall I add more? the old man is dead, 
and the orphans, beautiful as their mother, 
are little minded by any, except myself—for 
it is not the way of the world to care for the 
unfortunate. 


SONNET TO RETIREMENT. 


I once had thought to have embalm’d my name 
With poesy—to have served the gentle Muses 
With high sincerity ;—but life refuses ;— 

And I am now become most strangely tame, 

And careless what becomes of glory’s game— 
Who plays—who wins the wond’rous prize— 

who loses: 
Not that the jarring world my spirit bruises— 

But fate denies the Paradise of Fame! 


Magnificent and lustrous images 
Have visited me often-times, and given 

My mind to proud delights—But now it sees 
Those visions fading like the lights of Even’; 
All intellectual glory dimly flees, 

And I am silent as the stars of Heaven! 


J. H. ReyNowps. 


-_ 





A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 
THAT grumbly postman o’ the night, 
The beetle, sounds his eiry horn, 
The lamb’s last bleat comes frae the height, 
She seeks her dewy bed till morn— 
The harper kail has bumb'd his strings, 
An’ labours at his uncouth strain ; 
While every note the blackbird sings, 
I’m feared may be his last Amen. 
Then what can ail my bonny Jane, 
Wha wont to be sae kind to me, 
That here she lets me bit my lane, 
An’ strain my een outower the lea ?— 
There’s nought, I ken, sae hard to bide, 
It racks the very soul within— 
I'd rather watch on cauld hill-side, 
Or stand in water to the chin, 


The heathcock’s bay comes down the gate, 
The gloaming stern creeps o’er the hill; 
Ilk sangster cowers beside his mate, 
And has o’ dear delight his fill ; 
While I may sit an’ glower till morn, 
Nor hear a sound from tower or tree, 
Except yon craik’s amang the corn, 
An’ he has tint his love like me. 
Poor bird, he’s lonely in the dell, 
And harps a note o” black despair, 
And though forsaken like mysel’, 
I only laugh at him the mair. 
His loss is but a motely quean, 
Of cutty tail an’ tawney hue; 
But sic a flower as my dear Jane, 
For love ne’er brush’d the e’ening dew. 
’Tis really mair than heart can bear, 
I shall gang daft, ere it be day ; 
But yet the lassie is sae dear, 
I downa bide to gang away. 
Hush, Collie! hush! What's that I hear— 
A smothered laugh ayant the tree? 
There’s some sweet pawky listener near, 
The sweetest sound on earth to me. 
“Ha! pawky Jane, how came ye here, 
Round by the wrang side o’ the knowe? 
This night, some ither lad, I fear, 
Has rowed you in his plaid ere now.” 
“What's that to you? But I thought right, 
To come an’ tell you to gang hame ; 
I canna come to court the night, 
Sae ye may gang the gate ye came.” 
“ Provoking elf! come o’er the dike, 
An’ woo till day-light open her ee.” 
“Na, thank ye, lad—befa’ what like, 
The wa’ shall stand ’twixt you an’ me; 
I thought it hard that you should sit, 
An’ flite a’ night sae gruff an’ grum, 
Sae I came ower on lightsome fit, 
To tell you that I coudna come.” 
Outower the dike I laup—I flew! 
An’ ere she gat a blink to chide, 
I had her seated on the dew, 
An’ closely press’d unto my side. 
But O! the taunts an’ bitter scorn 
That I endured a’ while were sair, 
Yet never till the break o’ morn 
Did she propose to leave me mair. 
Love has a deal o’ grief an’ gloom, 
Muckle to hope an’ sma’ to have ; 
Yet there are little blinks o’ bloom 
Sae sweet, the heart nae mair can crave— 
Some little tints of loveliness, 
Beyond what angels can enjoy— 
O’ earthly love they hae nae guess, 
Though theirs is bliss without alloy. 
And there ’s a joy without a sting, 
With a dear lassie by your side, 
A virtuous, lovely, loving thing, 
Whom you intend to mak’ your bride: 
That is a bliss, befa’ what may, 
That makes man’s happiness supreme— 
It winna sing—it winna say, 
But lasts like an Elysian dream. 





told 
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We wish we were permitted to give the name of 
the Author of the following beautiful little poem: but 
we do not doubt that most of our readers will know 
« that fine Roman hand.” One might swear to a style 
of writing as one swears toa hand-writing; and no real 

otic reader, put in a witness’ box, could hel ating, 
that the following lines were written by—B. .C]:— 

TO THE SNOW-DROP. 
Pretty firstling of the year! 
Herald of the host of flowers! 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear 
In the hope of summer hours ? 
Back unto thine earthen bowers! 
Back to thy warm mould below, 
Till the strength of suns and showers 
Quell the now relentless snow. 





— Art still here ?—Alive ? and blythe ? 
Though the stormy night hath fled, 
And the Frost hath passed his scythe 
O’er thy small unsheltered head? 

Ah! some lie amidst the dead, 

(Many a stubborn giant tree,— 

Many a plant, its spirit shed,) 

That were better nursed than thee! 


What hath saved thee ?—Thou wast not 
*Gainst the arrowy winter furred,— 
Armed in scale,—but all forgot 

When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird, 
Should have hid thee in the earth, 

Till the cuckoo’s song was heard, 

And the Spring let loose her mirth. 


Nature,—deep and mystic word! 
Mighty mother, still unknown! 
Thou did’st sure the Snow-drop gird 
With an armour all thine own. 
Thou, who sent’st it forth alone 

To the cold and sullen season, 

(Like a thought at random thrown,) 
Sent it thus for some grave reason ! 


If ’twere but to pierce the mind 

With a single gentle thought, 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind ?— 
Who that thou hast vainly wrought? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 

From the Snow-drop, reader wise ; 
Good is good, wherever taught, 

On the ground, or in the skies! 


B. C. 





DANCING GIRL, REPOSING. 
After one of Canova’s three Statues of Dancing Girls.* 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 

Tuer is a shadow in her eye, 
A languor on her frame ; 
The spirit that, so bright and high, 
Shot upward,—like the flame 
That withers with its warm caress, 
And dies amid its own excess,— 
Has wearied of its wild delight, 
And stooped amid its fiery flight; 
And she is still a bird-like thing— 
A bird, but with a broken wing! 


And thus—oh! thus it still must be 
With human hopes and wings, 

That leave too far, and soaringly, 
Their own allotted springs ; 

That, like the Cretan boy’s, lure on 
The trusting hearts that wear them, 
And melt before the very sun 

To which their feathers bear them! 
Oh! thus with earthly feelings all ;— 
The song that saddens while we sing,t 
The Censers in the festive hall, 





* The first of these statues, representing the Dancing 
Girl, in action, has been engraved in the first number 
of ‘The Gems of Modern Sculpture,’ where it is illus- 
trated by some lines—the idea of which is intended to 
be here continued. : 

+ Persons accustomed to vocal harmony need not be 
told how difficult it is, during the whole of a piece, to 
Keep the voice up to the pitch at which it was begun. 
Ifthe pitch be regulated, at the commencement of the 





That darken from the light they fling, 
That waste the more the more they warm, 
And perish of their perfumed charm,— 
Are types of life’s each frail delight, 

That cast their feathers in their flight; 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
And burn their precious selves away! 


THE FULFILMENT OF A DREAM. 

FROM THE IRISH OF TOM FINNARTY, THE CAB-DRIVER. 

I can never forget the last of those memo- 
rable days of July, when the sun, as if to 
make amends for his cold treatment of us at 
other times, poured down on the metropolis, 
all at once, a flood of unindurable heat. The 
streets were as silent as the squares—the 
Strand was, comparatively, a desert. 
five hours there was the stillness of desola- 
tion around me; if I except a few unprofit- 
ables, hurrying to the recesses of Somerset 
House, or the rookeries of the Temple. The 
last of these days threatened to be the last of 
mine. Fresh from old Ireland, and scant of 
money, without a plat of green grass or a 
drink of clean water within miles of me, a 
feverish despondency came over me. It was 
just three o'clock, p.m. on the 31st,—I am 
positive as to the day and hour, having com- 
mitted a memorandum thereof to the safe 
keeping of my mother’s Bible, which has 
been treasured for years at the bottom of her 
oaken chest, and never molested by any one 
but myself, and for the purpose just men- 
tioned ;—well, on the day and date aforesaid, 
I, Tom Finnarty, was seated on the dicky of 
my cab, as patient as a saint, opposite the 
soda-water warehouse, facing Catherine 
Street; I had not had a fare all that day, and 
but one on the day preceding—a fine fat 
crown-piece given by a member of Parlia- 
ment, for such I judged him to be, from the 
gentility of his behaviour, and the nate gram- 
mar of his conversation. After braving the 
heat for hours, I was fairly worsted, and 
compelled to take shelter under the hood of 
my cab. Three had just tolled on St. Cle- 
ment’s, when it was my accursed fate to des- 
ery, at a considerable distance, a stout little 
man carrying a large blue bag, containing 
something more ponderous than is usually 
entrusted to the keeping of frail gambroon 
or worsted. This bag he kept swinging from 
one hand to the other, clanking it, as if by 
accident, against the shins of all who were 
not aware of his approach; and, after this 
grievous fashion, he threaded his way to- 
wards me. I could not but wonder at the 
bold daring of the queer little fellow: he was 
a strange ungain brute—his broad shoulders 
out of all proportion to his wizen body—he 
looked as if he had been put together of ill- 
assorted members, and, like the droll forma- 
tions of a Christmas pantomime. But what 
amazed me most was, that the little ugly 
creature appeared, from the first moment I 
saw him, to be hailing my cab. It was verily 
so. As he drew near, he fixed his black eye 
intently upon me. I shuddered—by the 
Virgin, I, Tom Finnarty, did shudder at the 
thought of polluting my cab with such a 
strange-looking animal. I took no notice of 
him; though eager and panting for a fare, I 
would rather have carried a living shark, 
turtle, or sea monster, or a man diseased 








performance, by an instrument, and the key-note be 
again struck at its close, it will be almost always found 
that the voices have fallen, more or less, during its 
progress. 
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with the cholera, than this odious crea- 
ture. I feigned sleep—I pretended to be 
drunk ; but all to no purpose. He roared out 
in the silent street, “ Halloo, ‘Tom Finnarty, 
no tricks upon travellers. You are neither 
sleeping nor drunk. I know you, man—I 
know your mother, and I know your oaken 
chest, and your Bible, wherein you keep 
your memorandums.” Burning with shame 
at this remarkable disclosure, and devoutly 
crossing myself, | hurried to receive his de- 
tested body within my vehicle. Whereupon, 
summoning my resolution, I asked, with a 
subdued voice, Where to, Sir? “ Straight for- 
ward,” was the answer. The malicious devil, 
seeing my confusion and shame, dashed down 
the hood of my cab, and cast a proud glare 
of defiance at the bright and burning sun. 
He then commenced a series of extravagan- 
cies, the most remarkable in the records of 
cab-driving. He took a sort of canister 
out of his gambroon bag, and amused him- 
self like a juggler, with tossing it on high, and 
catching it in its descent, to the amusement 
of every spectator, but to my extreme terror 
and astonishment. ‘The clang it made, every 
time it fell into his iron fist, was indescrib- 
able. The noise and the laughter of the 
people only added to his outrageous mirth. 
At Charing Cross, though mortally perplexed 
and terrified, I ventured to repeat the ques- 
tion, Where to, Sir? “ Straight forward,” he 
cried, with a horrid chuckle; and, thereupon, 
pulled out of the blue bag a massy silver 
divider, and, holding the canister by a little 
handle, he would one time twirl it aloft like 
a tamborine, then rattle it with as much ease 
as if it were a dice-box; at another, he would 
make it ring louder than a Chinese gong, by 
banging it with the divider, which he would 
then flourish about his head after the manner 
of a bass-drummer. On passing the Opera 
House—I know not whether the sight of it 
suggested the idea of music, but he broke 
out into a song or yell in some savage tongue, 
not a whit daunted by the respectability of 
the West End. He sang vociferously, often 
cracking his voice into a howl; the burthen 
I remember well, from the frequency of its 
repetition, and from the furious dashing of 
the divider against the canister, exactly at 
every syllable—a precision which, I do be- 
lieve, drove it through my ears, to take its 
everlasting seat in my memory :— 

Janga boonga wanga loo 

Sprachna kalee, trashna troo 

Koomaloo, woomaloo, kom coo coo. 

To me all this was appalling. To him and 
to others it appeared rare fun; but I deter- 
mined to put a speedy conclusion to it at all 
risks, and to convey the madman, fool, felon, 
or juggler, no farther than the top of St. 
James's Street. On arriving there, I run 
my horse suddenly close to the pavement; 
but he no sooner observed my purpose, than, 
with a terrific crash on the accursed canister, 
accompanied as if with the screams of twenty 
eagles, or the hallooings of a hundred hungry 
cannibals, he roared out “Straight forward, 
Tom Finnarty,” and my horse started for- 
ward in a fright, which required more steadi- 
ness than I was master of to control. Shop- 
keepers now crowded to their doors and 
windows—the boys hooted and cheered—the 
monster twirled and jangled his cannister, 
and sung with tenfold fury. We scoured past 
St. James’s Church, and to a certainty should 
have been driven, horse, cab, canister, and 
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all, into the shop of Mr. Hamlet, the silver- 
smith, had not a policeman, to my unspeak- 
able comfort, though with more bravery than 
brains, checked our career, and, springing 
into the cab, ordered me to drive to Bow 
Street. Now, thought I, he has got hold of 
the right sow by the horns. 
could, without question, have tossed the va- 
liant ‘ blue’ into the street, like a wallet; or 
into the air like the canister; but all he 
uttered was a growl, like that of the lion, 
when he collects his strength for an onset. 
The policeman made an effort to catch hold 
of the canister, but he was instantly pinned 
with one arm in acorner, where he struggled, 
like a squeezed kitten in the hands of a lusty 
boy, and became the sole sport of this insane 
mockery of aman. The canister only whirl- 
ed about his ears with increased noise and 
rapidity, and the horrible Janga boonga song 
was roared louder than ever. I, however, 
galloped on like a madman to Bow Street, 
and there delivered my detested freight, and 
we were both shown into his worship’s pre- 
sence. I breathed frecly at the sight of Sir 
Richard; but the incarnate devil, nothing 
abashed, approaching the bench with a confi- 
dence which stunned me, whispered in his 
worship's ear; the magistrate smiled, and, 
muttering something about harmless eccen- 
tricity, he uttered with a loud voice that he 
was discharged. 

The reporters stared—they had lost a eapi- 
tal case. ‘The crowd, out of respect for the 
decision, made instant way. Some kind souls, 
who had witnessed my distress, endeavoured 
to conceal me; but in vain. His basilisk eye 
was upon me. I looked in agony for the 
magistrate’s protection, but was reminded of 
an Act of Parliament and its penalties. I 
wiped the cold drops from my brow, and in 
so doing, observed something like an indica- 
tion of pity in the demon’s countenance. He 
pushed, or rather lifted me before him, and, 
in an instant, poor Tom Finnarty was like a 
wisp of straw perched once more on his dicky. 
I had barely time for thought, when the canis- 
ter was twirled ten feet into the air; and the 
frightened populace scattered in all directions, 
when they heard the never-by-me-to-be-for- 
gotten cry of “Straight forward.” At the 
same moment I felt a hand in my pocket— 
but I knew it was empty, and so I let that 
pass. Away I went, reckless as to the direction, 
tor if, at the corner of a street, I ever made 
the least hesitation, I was saluted with the 
ery of “Straight forward.” After a little 
time, I began to consider, what the deuce the 
creature's hand could have to do inside my 
pocket. I therefore slily slipped in a couple 
of fingers, and brought out a coin which pre- 
sented to my delighted eye the rich and 
glossy beauty of a newly-coined full-weight 
sovereign. My joy was equalled only by my 
surprise. At any other time, or from any 
other person, I would have considered it a 
Godsend ;—but in truth, I now regarded it, as 
the devil's own benefaction. However, I 
bravely determined on permitting it to remain 
in my pocket,—willing to consider it as a first 
proof of the harmless eccentricity to which 
the magistrate had alluded. I now mado 
up my mind to be more cheerful, especially 
since my companion grew a trifle more 
quiet. 

In this way, turning and returning, we tra- 
velled through a multiplicity of streets, and 
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sooner had we passed through Gloucester 
gate, than I perceived, from his jerking and 
fidgetting, that he meditated more mischief ; 
and just when we arrived at the Zoological 
Gardens, out came the divider, once more, 
glittering in the sun as he brandished it in 
the air; and, before I could say a prayer, it 
came in furious collision with the canister, 
and with a clang so loud and clear, as to 
awaken the sleeping echoes of Primrose Hill 
and its sister knoll; at the same time he filled 
the tranquilair of that lonely region with cries, 
howls, yells, and screams, that were quite 
fearful. In an instant he was responded to by 
ten thousand other cries, screams, yells, and 
hideous noises—the domineering roar of the 
disturbed lion, the angry miaow of the devour- 
ing tiger and hyenas “ eager for the fray,’ while 
the shrieks of alarmed monkies, the screams 
of eagles and other birds of prey, made up 
the treble of this appalling concert. The 
race of timid birds thrust their heads under 
their wings—rabbits took to their burrows— 
the beavers to their island dominions—and 
the astounded bear clambered to the top of 
his pole, where he gazed all around, like the 
Mr. Speaker of an unruly assembly, calling 
out “Order! order!” This frightful outery 
was the occurrence of about thirty seconds— 
and was instantly followed by tremulous 
shouts from persons within the enclosure. 
Groups of elegant people were scampering 
from all quarters of the gardens, hallooing for 
their carriages. The rush towards the gate 
was fearful. Beautiful young creatures, pale 
and panting, were shrieking for help, to 
young men with heroic mustachios and white 
faces, who had far outstripped them ; hus- 
bands taking to their heels, and piously re- 
commending their wives to the protection of 
Providence; while a tardy file of grand- 
mammas, and opaque ancient aunts, brought 
up the rear. 

To me, who knew the sole cause of this 
most ludicrous panic, the whole scene be- 
came the subject of overwhelming mirth. 
The creature within my cab was, all this 
while, dandling his canister on his knee, and 
chuckling joyously at the effect produced by 
his inimitable powers, and I was now for the 
last time ordered “ Straight forward”: but 
with a voice far more gainly than on any 
previous occasion. I began, indeed, to like 
my gentleman amazingly. The garden scene 
had touched the key of a faculty which he 
possessed in perfection, and which he forth- 
with began to display. One time was heard 
the barking of a mastiff, with the grunting of 
afrightened sow and her litter—sounds which 
brought to my remembrance the domestic 
decencies of our old cabin in dear Ireland. 
At another time one would have sworn that I 
had behind me a cvop of discontented turkeys, 
indignant peacocks, rebellious geese and ra- 
tiocinating drakes—all huddled together— 
conversing and wrangling after their accus- 
tomed fashion. In a rapture of satisfaction 
at the amazement of the pedestrians, I would 
now and then cry out ‘ Encore, encore !”’ 
which I judged, from his chuckling laugh, 
took with him exceedingly. In this manner 
we progressed through nearly every street 
in wide Marybone. At length we crossed 
Oxford Street, and into Grosvenor Square. 
Here the order was not “ Straight forward,” 
but “Round and round.” I do not know 
what kind of spirit or fancy possessed him in 





at lengthreached the Regent’s Park; but, no ! this particular place, but he commenced a 
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most miraculous imitation of at least twenty 
different speakers. He was a portable de- 
bating club—and I made it a point of 
duty, at every fall of his voice, lustily to ex- 
claim “ Hear—hear!” The singularity of our 
progress and exhibition, in process of time, 
lined the square round and round. Seventy- 
year-old housekeepers, and sexagenarian 
rosy-faced gouty porters (footmen were in the 
country) stood at their respective doors, 
Some would exclaim, “ Mercy on me! that 
is my master’s voice;”” and “that is mine's” 
another would say. 

It was now dusk. We travelled three and 
thirty times round the square, by which time 
he became exhausted, and had, apparently, 
nothing farther to say either pro or con. My 
head was becoming giddy with the coutinual 
circularity of our course ; and my little horse, 
as ifashamed of this incomprehensible tramp- 
ing, made a dead halt. Hereupon I again 
felt the hand of my customer in my pocket. 
It was to deposit therein another sovereign, 
He then discharged me in due form, and as 
becomingly as any Christian, begging at the 
same time that I would direct him the nearest 
road to Richmond. 

Before I could answer, or even wonder at 
such a question, at such a time of day, and 
after such a route, I was shaken, as if by the 
arm of a giant ; and a voice came streaming 
into my ear like the rushing of a mighty 
rataract, “ Ahoy, Finnarty, a fare—a long 
fare; you have been in the Land of Nod 
for the last haif hour.” So I had. But guess 
what my fare was: Mr. , the tipsy silver- 
smith, with a beauteous silver tea vase, in a 
blue bag, and Mr. ——, the mimic, promising 
a sovereign each, if I drove them expe- 


ditiously to Richmond Hill. A. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY THE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. ETC. 

Tue Future !—who can tell of thee ? 
Whose womb is like the deep, 

Where gems and weeds lie mixedly, 
And fitful breezes sweep,— 

Casting to those who watch the tide 
Sometimes a thing of worth, 

But leaving nought for all beside 
3ut refuse of the earth. 














Who can depict thy shadowy form 
For fane or household hearth— 

Tell of the sunshine or the storm 
That waits upon thy path? 

Who knows thee, fearful stranger ?—who 
Dares all unveil thy face— 

Or track thee, were that power his due, 
To thy far dwelling-place ? 

And yet, who would not haste thee on, 
Whate’er thy form may be ? 

The very herds-boy stops his song, 
To hear men talk of thee. 

The reveller hails thee at his board, 
The maiden in her bower, 

The miser as he counts his hoard, 
The bard in his lone hour. 

And thou wilt come—and some shall know 
Early thy fearful part, 

By the gray hair upon their brow, 
Or the chill at their heart ; 

And some thy hand shall gently lead 
Along a flowery way, 

Making a quick and silent speed 
To the last hour of day. 


And others as they pass shall deem 
Thy whispers strange and new, 
Thinking what was before a dream, 

Substantial thou and true ;— 
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And they shall count thy steps and feel, 
Borne on by thy strong power, 

As if they saw a burning seal 
Set on one fated hour. 


Spirit unknown! but doomed to be 
Mother of all we fear, 

Distant as stars we cannot see, 
And yet for ever near! 

I fain would look thee in the face, 
Thy solemn records read, 

The sinews of my heart to brace 
Ere fall the ills decreed. 


Yet never canst thou seem to me 
So fearful as to some ;— 

Leave but my spirit sound and free, 
No stranger wilt thou come ; 

For many a silent hour of thought, 
And many a conquered care, 

Hath oft and well my bosom taught, 
Whate’er thou bring’st to bear! 


ADDRESS TO MEMORY. 
BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 


SrrriT revealing the scenes that are past,— 
Magical mirror reflecting the soul! 

Back to gay childhood thy shadows are cast,— 
Shadows of brightness; and visions that roll 
Lovely as sunlight, but mocking control. 

What do we owe thee, thou mystical sprite, 
Waving thy wings like a radiant scroll, 

Where writ in darkness, or graven in light, 

Bright spirit the past is flung back on our sight. 


Sweet is thy whisper, though echoed in dreams, 
Sighing o’er scenes ever blooming with 

flowers ; 

Breathing the evening voice of the streams, 
Murmuring love by the home that was ours! 
Soft as the linnet that sung in its bowers, 

Sing ye the music of childhood again ;— 

Build ye its baseless but beautiful towers,— 

Walk in thy rainbow of light o’er the plain, 

And sing us, fair Spirit, youth’s rapturous strain! 


Time, like a trembler, before thee shall stand! 
Swifter than light is the rush of thy wings, 
Over the ocean, and over the land, 
Bearing the heart to invisible things ; 
From the glad banquet, where revelry rings, 
Back to the woodland, the hill, or the river,— 
Homes of the exile! and, sighing, he flings 
His soul on the light of pinions that quiver, 
O’er the scenes of his youth, in beauty for ever. 


Spirit of purity !—voice of the grave! 
There, in thy halls of the glory art thou,— 
There do thy wings of magnificence wave— 
Torches that flash on eternity’s brow! 
Scenes where the lover has whispered his 
vow,— 
Melted in rapture, or wandered in glee,— 
Spirit of youth! thou revealest them now! 
All that was rugged is mellowed by thee, 
Like moonbeams asleep on a motionless sea. 


Thine are the smiles of the father we love, 
Thine the delight of our mother’s mild eye ;— 
Thine are the playground, the school-house, 
and grove— 
Hope’s temple of dreams, when twilight was 
nigh, 
Stealing its holiness over the sky! 
Wandering then in our palace of trees, 
Wrapt in their shade and imaginings high,— 
Fancy away on the unfettered breeze! 
Ah! where hath futurity pleasures like these! 





Thine are the friendships, the joy, and the 
praise,— 
All that delighted in days that are gone! 
Lovely eyes flashing their passionate rays— 
Rays that were answered by fire from our 
own !— 
Rays where the starlight of innocence shone! 





Thine is the whisper that breathes through the 
gloom 
Where yesterday died. And thine is the tone, 
Melting to music the silence of doom, 
Still uttered from voices now hushed in the 
tomb. 


Terrible Spirit! from brightness we turn ;— 
View thee a Fury consuming the heart! 
Welt’ring ’mid blushes in darkness that burn! 
Wasting, devouring, wherever thou art !— 
An arrow of Gop !—of conscience a part! 
Shouting in thunder, and clothed in its cloud,— 
Bareing the soul with thy shadowy dart, 
Revealing its darkness,—proclaiming aloud 
The actions we strive from all others to shroud. 


Dreadful, yet exquisite Spirit of power! 
Still may my bosom thy dwelling-place be; 
Frown may the present,—futurity lower,— 
Hope be a mocker that passeth from me !— 
Dwell with me, Spirit—I'll wander with thee! 
Wander in bliss and awaken the lyre, 
Wild o’er its strings still my fingers shall flee ; 
Shades of the past raise their voice in the choir, 
And strike to thee, Memory, thy anthem of fire! 





ELIAS WILSON.—A SKETCH. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

On a summer morning, in the year of 
grace 1676, a man was seen making his way 
towards a lonely cottage in the vale of Dal- 
veen, at the head of Nithsdale: 
indeed, of the traveller could only now and 
then be obtained, for he seemed desirous of 
concealment, and his presence was chiefly 
indicated by the rustling of the bushes of 
hazel and of holly, among which he forced 
his way, or by the startled birds—for the sun 
had not yet wholly risen, and the lark had 
but newly ascended with his song. He 
passed a small stream, and, coming to the 
door of the cottage, by the side of which a 
cheese-press was standing dripping with new 
whey, cried, “ Marion, Marion !’’"—the door 
was quickly opened, and a young woman 
threw herself into his bosom saying, “ Elias! 
bless thee—bless thee!’ “ And bless thee 
too,” said he, returning his wife’s embrace ; 
“ but this, my love, is no time for vain and 
worldly affections. Put on thy mantle, take 
thy little one in thy arms, and follow me. 
I have escaped, almost alone, from a bloody 
field; and here we may no more abide.” 
She went into the cottage, and returned 
with a child, of six months old or so, in 
her arm, milk in a flask, with some bread 
and honey, and said, “ Elias, I am ready: 
but let us unloose the cow and turn her to 
the pasture, and open the door of the fold, 
so that the sheep may go to the hills,— 
for they are God's creatures, and must not 
perish.” And he said, “ Surely; for so is it 
written.” And he did as she spake, and then 
left the cottage, accompanied by his wife and 
child. 

Now Elias and his wife were both young, 
and this was the second year of their mar- 
riage. ‘They turned their faces towards that 
wild and wooded linn, which unites itself with 
the deep glen of Dalveen; and as they went, 
Marion looked back on her home and said, 
‘* It is a sweet place, and loth am I to leave 
the hearth where we first kindled our bridal 


plaid closer round his body, leaving both arms 
free—examined the edge and point of a 
sword which hung at his side, and which 
seemed to have been lately used—threw a 
long Spanish musket over his left arm, 
trimmed the flint and looked into the lock, 
loaded it—and then, having felt the handle 
of a small dagger which he carried beside 
his sword, resumed his former rapidity of 
pace. They soon entered the ravine — 
sought their way along a path fit only for 
a wild cat, and, having reached a sort of 
cavern or recess in the rocks, they paused 
and sat down on a rude bench of stone, 
with a table of the same kind before them, 
upon which Elias turned to his wife, took 





the child into his bosom, and said—“ See 


how green the trees are—how pure that 
falling water is—how rich the wild flowers 
blossom—and how bright the sunshine is, 
seeking to find us out amid the thick boughs 
which encircle our den of refuge. Look 
ye down the vale of Nith, and look ye up 
to heaven. He who rules above, spread 
out this beauteous land beneath our feet, and 
hung yon marvellous canopy over our heads ; 
and gave unto us the fowls of the air, the fish 
of the stream, and the beasts of the field, for 


| our inheritance. But the wickedness of man 


; | 
a glimpse, | 


fire, and seek a refuge in the glens and | 


caverns of the earth. 
oh! eternal life is sweet ;” and she clasped 
her child closer to her breast, and lulled it 
with a little song of her own making. All 


Elias, it is bitter : but, | 


| 


mars the bounty of God. We are deprived 
of our patrimony; we are hunted to the 
desert place, and are forbidden to sing the 
praises of Him who dwells on high, under 
penalty of limb and life. But be not, there- 
fore, cast down, my love, nor disquieted ; 
when the doors of the earth are closed, those 
of heaven will be opened: let us retire 
farther into this wild and seldom-trodden 
glen, and then lift up our voices, freely and 
without fear, to God,—for assuredly he is 
wroth with us because of our fears. Last 
night I heard his voice, saying, ‘ My saints 
are fearful, and my people deny me; and I 
shall give them, for a time, to the power of 
the strong and the cruel, that men may know 
I am wroth with the faint of heart and the 
feeble of spirit.” And Marion answered, 
and said, “ So be it, Elias.” And they arose, 
and continued their journey along the rude 
path which the accidental foot of man and 
beast had fashioned in that wild ravine. 
Sometimes the way scaled a steep and fearful 
crag—sometimes it crept among the fantastic 
roots of the oak and the beech—and some- 
times it went to the very margin of the linn, 
where the rock, cleft as it were in two, dis- 
closed the foaming stream at the perpendicu- 
lar depth of fifty, and sometimes an hundred 
fathoms. Elias often had to use all his skill 
and strength in conducting his wife and child 
along this dangerous way. 

At length, however, they reached what 
was to be their abiding-place. ‘This was a 
rude but not ungraceful sort of temple, formed 
by the earlier labours of the brook, out of 
the massy free-stone rock,—in the rude pillars 
of which, and ruder capitals, an ingenious 
artist might almost perceive the dawn of the 
Tuscan order. ‘The entrance was wide, and 
overhung with honeysuckle; and the interior 
was recessed, and presented what, to ancho- 
rites, might appear both seats and couches, 
“ Now, my love,” said Elias, “this is the 
place where our Scottish warriors of old 


| found refuge when they warred for the in- 


dependence of their country; and in this 
place shall I, one of their descendants, fight 


the while Elias spoke not ; he wound his grey | the good fight without fainting. Might and 
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cruelty must prevail in this land for a time : 
the nobles and great ones of the earth have 
united against us, and we are driven, for a 
season, to the heaths and the desert places, 
tobe wounded with the shafts of the hunter.” 
“ Alas! my Elias,” said his wife, looking 
earnestly in his face, “and is our dream of 
wedded happiness come to this? Our hearth 
is clean—our cottage fire burns bright—the 
fruits of the season are in our fields—our 
flocks are not few on the hills—this little one 
hath come siniling into my bosom—and we 
have much, much in this little world of ours 
to cling to and to love.” “ Peace, woman,” 
said Elias, sternly ; “think ye that I have 
shut my eyes on that domestic picture with 
which ye seek to lure me? Am I blind 
as the slow-worm and the mole? No; those 
blessings which ye raise in array against 
my faith, I prize not lightly. It is not 





for the shape of the garment I wear, nor | 
the fashion of the dish whence I drink, that | 


I thus peril thee and thy babe. It is for 
freedom to these limbs—it is for freedom to 
my soul—it is for freedom to worship God 
according to conscience, that [ am_ thus 
hunted from rock to rock, and from cleugh 
to cavern. Woe to him, on the great day, 
who hath preferred a warm home and a sweet 
wife, to the cause of liberty and the word 
of God. And woe to him who seeks us 
for harm in this place of refuge: this hol- 
low tube, won in a sore sea-fight with the 
Spanish Armada, has never, in my hand, 
missed its aim; and this sword was never 
by my strength thrust in vain: so be not 
alarmed, my love, but lull thy babe whilst I 
keep watch, for the sons of Belial are ever 
busy against the broken remnant of God's 
church.” So saying, Elias stood within the 
porch of the place, and lent an ear to every 
sound, and an eye to every bird that flitted 
from bough to bough. 

Now it happened on that very morning, 
that Captain Greer, with some fifty mounted 
troopers, was on his way from Edinburgh to 
Dumtries, to avenge the defeat and capture of 
General ‘Turner, (called the Tippling Apostle 
of Prelacy, inasmuch as he wasa hard drinker, ) 
and had reached the entrance of the upper 
gorge of the deep defile where Elias and his 
wife sought refuge, when he was met by a 
messenger in the disguise of a shepherd, who 
said, that a sore battle had been fought, in 
which victory had blessed the arms of King 
Charles; but that Elias Wilson, one of the 
chief leaders, had escaped from the field, 


and was believed to be concealed in one of 


the wild glens in the neighbourhood of his 
cottage. ‘‘ His house,” said the messenger, 
“is but newly forsaken; the fire is scarcely 
extinguished on the hearth; I have traced 
his footsteps through the dew into the lower 
gorge of this wild ravine; where I dared not 
to seek him single-handed, for he is emi- 
nently skilful with the sword, and when he 
has his musket in his hand, an eagle cannot 
escape him.’’— ‘“ What, man!” exclaimed 
Greer, “and is Elias Wilson—he who can 
preach as well as fight, and fight better than 
the fighting laird of Bonshaw, lurking in En- 
terken-glen? then, if we meet, and I fail to 
feed the ravens—there’sa pair of them looking 
at me now—with his Cameronian carcass, 
may the fiend make my ribs into a gridiron 
for my soul.”—“ Whisht, Captain—Godsake 
whisht,” said a veteran trooper, “ no that ye 
frighten me with such wild words; but deil 














have me, if I like the presence of these hood- 
ed-crows; they look at us, as they look at a 
sheep that’s doomed to die on the mountains. 
An I were you, I would e’en take their coun- 
sel, and keep out of that dark glen—it lies 
nae in our line of march—and—’. ‘The 
Captain silenced him with a motion of his 
hand, and said, “ Corporal Borthwick, take 
ten men, and station them privily in the 
ruins of the old hunting tower of Dalveen— 
there they stand gray and lonely. They, 
command from the upper windows, the en- 
trance of the Friar’s Cell, where this fight- 
ing Cameronian has no doubt taken refuge 
—it is a long shot—but you are skilful. 
The rest of the men will enter the ravine at 
both ends—the moment you have a full view 
of him at the entrance, take a deliberate aim 
—if he falls, here is my purse, and you are 
a serjeant.” Borthwick stationed himself 
and his men according to orders, whilst his 
captain went into the ravine on the desperate 
service of dislodging a practised warrior, 
whose place of refuge no one could approach 
without peril of his life. 

“I think, my lads,” said the corporal, 
“our captain has shaped out a garment for 
himself he will find some danger in sewing.” 
—‘ And I think,” said a soldier, “ that our 
corporal speaks more like a tailor than a 
warrior—God! I dinna like to be packed up 
in this auld tower, when there's game in 
hand ; but nae doubt the captain thought we 
were all tailors, and that our courage was 
but small.”—* I will show my face, Moran, 
where yours dare not be seen,” exclaimed the 
corporal, standing full in the window, and 
holding the musket, with which all troopers 
in these days were armed, right towards 
the friar’s cell. The wife of Elias, wearied in 
body, and overcome in mind with the miseries 
of that sad morning, had fallen into a slumber : 
but even in slumber there was no repose ; 
she dreamed that her house was beset with 
enemies, and that carabines were levelled to 
destroy her husband: and shrieked out “ O 
Elias!’ On looking up, she saw him peering 
warily through the screen of honeysuckle 
which covered the entrance of the cavern, 
and cocking his musket as he looked; he 
motioned her back—preseuted his piece and 
fired ; the ravine echoed loudly to the report; 
and Corporal Borthwick dropped forward 
from the window, and his helmet was seen 
glittering for a moment, as he dropped dead 
into the fearful chasm below. ‘ We are 
beset all around, my love,” said Elias, re- 
loading his musket; “I have slain one son 
of Belial, in the act of presenting his engine 
of death at thee and me: but fear not: God 
will work out our deliverance—so compose 
thyself, and keep out of the way of harm. 
They know not the Friar’s Cell; it commands 
both the upper and lower approaches—but 
peace, peace.” He presented his musket as 
he spoke ; the serjeant that conducted the 
party who were to penetrate from the lower 
gorge, received the ball in his brain as he 
gained the summit of the rock, and fell 
over the cliff; it fared no better with asecond 
adventurer; and the rest, daunted, and be- 
lieving that the fugitives were in force, de- 
sisted, and stood undecided. 

“ Now, my lads,” exclaimed Captain Greer, 
“the game has begun—the old tower is 
sending shot after shot; and there will be 
nought left for us to do, but to march to the 
Friar’s Cell, and report on the dead body.’ 








So saying, he descended into the ravine, and 
wound his difficult and adventurous way 
warily with foot and hand. “ Captain,” said 
the veteran who formerly addressed him, lay- 
ing his hand on his arm, and pointing up- 
wards, “there’s our black forerunners—that 
man never had luck that they took a faney 
to yet ; but I'll follow ye tothe red hot doors 
of perdition afore I'll flinch; only I have 
nae faith in things, if these blood-crows 
don’t believe that they are to feast atween 
your breast-banes and mine.” It is said that 
the Captain changed colour, as he looked on 
those dark companions of his march; still 
he went forward; one of them uttered a 
croak, and looked into the chasm below, where 
the stream was invisible for mist and spray, 
and seemed as if it saw something. At that 
moment, Greer took off his helmet, waved 
the plume to scare them away, and at the 
same time moved his head to and fro, and 
continued to advance. At that moment a 
ball from the Friar’s Cell grazed his tem- 
ple, and struck the veteran who followed 
him on the forehead; the latter, in the death 
pang, clutched hard the arm on which his 
palm was laid, and dropping heavily back, the 
living and the dead were precipitated some 
thirty fathoms. The rest of the troopers were 
struck with dismay—their leaders were slain 
—no one volunteered to advance; and as 
they stood irresolute, they heard a shot ring 
again from the same fatal place, and saw the 
body of one of their comrades sink down on 
the window-sill of the tower, while his musket, 
dropping from his relaxed hands, went rat- 
tling down the rocky ravine. “ All the whigs 
are come from hell,” said one, “ to defend this 
cursed glen—let us march out; place sentinels 
at the passes; despatch two of our fleetest 
horses to Dumfries, for an officer to command 
us, and for foot soldiers accustomed to such 
warfare—for my part, I can only fight on 
horseback.” This sentiment, as it promised 
security, was embraced by all—they retired to 
the extremities of the ravine—placed senti- 
nels; sent two troopers to Dumfries for assis- 
tance; and when the next day dawned, pene- 
trated unmolested to the Friar’s Cell ;—but 
Elias Wilson and his wife and child were 
gone; they escaped at nightfall, by scaling 
the almost perpendicular side of the ravine ; 
sought shelter in a distant glen—and, foiling 
all their enemies, lived till times of peace 
came, when they returned to their cottage, 
and lived and died in good old age. Yet, 
once a year, as the day of their deliverance 
returned, they went with their children and 
servants to the Friar’s Cell, and sung a 
psalm, and prayed a prayer—and the same 
was till lately done by their descendants. 











IMPROMPTU 
On a Young Lady lamenting that Nature had 
denied her the gift of Music. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


At! cruel fate, why is not mine 

(Fair Harriet said) the power divine— 
Why is not mine the fairy spell 

That all can feel, but none can tell— 
With heavenly Music’s magic sway 

To win through yielding hearts my way? 


Thus sighed the fair; but while she sighed 
Herself the false complaint belied :— 

The very words her grief that tell 

In Music’s softest accents fell, 

And round her yielding victim tie 

The magic chains of Harmony. 
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TO A CHILD EMBRACING HIS MOTHER, 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Love thy Mother, little one! 

Kiss and clasp her neck again ; 
Hereatter she may have a son 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain. 
Love thy Mother, little one! 


Gaze upon her living eyes, 

And mirror back her love for thee; 
Hereafter thou mayst shudder sighs 
To meet them when they cannot see. 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


Press her lips the while they glow 
With love that they have often told; 
Hereafter thou mayst press in woe, 
And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her lips the while they glow ! 


Oh! revere her raven hair! 

Although it be not silver-grey, 

Too early Death, led on by care, 

May snatch, save one dear lock away. 
Oh! revere her raven hair! 


Pray for her at eve and morn, 
That Heav’n may long the stroke defer, 
For thou mayst live the hour forlorn, 
When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her at eve and morn! 
EPIGRAM ON A PICTURE. 
Tus picture very plainly shows 
How little many a painter knows 
Of colour, though he thinks it. 
T herein depicts a view, 
And underneath gamboge and blue, 
Informs us that'l’. pinwit. 








HEADS AND TAILS. 

Tue two parts of a story which are most diffi- 
cultto manage are the beginning and the end. 
If the personages of your tale are not well 
introduced, we take no interest in their sub- 
sequent adventures ; and even if you succeed 
in this, and fall off very much at the conclu- 
sion, we shut the book in grievous disappoint- 
ment. Some authors—indeed, most of the 
novel-writers of the present day—dash at 
once into the middle of a conversation. But 
it strikes me that “ No—said Lady Anne, 
stirring her tea—” is a very odd beginning 
of a story, and it is not till after some thirty 
pages of this unknown tongue that we arrive 
at the interpretation in the second chapter, 
which opens “The foregoing dialogue was 
carried on by the beautiful Lady Anne Jen- 
kinsop the voungest daughter of the Duke of 
Densitter, ’ &e. 

Many authors commence their stories with 
the accuracy of a commercial letter, “ It 
was about a quarter past six o'clock in the 
evening of Tuesday, the twenty-second of 
April, in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two, that a young man about three 
and twenty years of age, wearing a blue coat 
with brass buttons, buckskin breeches, and 
top-boots,” &e. &e. This is a very good sort 
of introduction, for if at any time the hero is 
missing, you have the consolation to reflect 
that an advertisement will be sure to find 
him. 

Others in their introductions are exceed- 
ingly gencalogical—* My family came origi- 
nally to England in the train of William the 
Conqueror. Otho de Fiddelburg, who fought 
a single combat with a lion at the court of 
Charlemagne, was one of the cadets of our 
family. For upwards of five centuries the 
title and estates descended in uninterrupted 








, succession-from father to son. Of my more 


iminediate ancestors, my great grandfather's 
great great grandfather was an illustrious 
worthy in the councils of Henry the Seventh,” 
&c. This impresses the reader at once with a 
conviction of your hero’s distinguished birth ; 
his beauty and other accomplishments he 
must be contented to take on credit. 

Ihave known very good novels to begin with 
a soliloguy— ‘What a wretch am I,’ said 
Charles Fitz Altamont, resting his forehead 
on his hand, and sitting dejectedly on his 
sofa,” &c. But, of all the commencements 
I have yet mentioned, I am inclined toprefer 
the descriptive. There are two kinds—the 
painter's, and the upholsterer’s. 

‘In one of those delicious vallies which 








give such a sweet varicty to the county of 


Devon, there is one particular point from 
which the finest view in the world presents 
itself to the eye of the delighted spectator. 
On the extreme ridge of the declivity there 
is a large blue stone, by mounting which you 
are elevated considerably above the hollow 
from which you have ascended, and take in 
at one glance an extensive prospect consist- 
ing of hill and dale, trees, rivers, heaths, 
heights, hollows, hillocks, brambles, oziers, 
and romantic cottages in the very heart of an 
umbrageous wood. In one of these cottages,” 
&e. 

The upholsterer’s, however, is still more 
minute, and comes closer home “ to our bu- 
siness and bosoms” :— The argand lamp 
cast forth a flame of surpassing brightness, 
which was beautifully reflected from the 
polished sides of a pair of bull cabinets, 
tastefully fitted up with fantastic figures upon 
the lids, on each side of the door. Large 
mahogany chairs, with hair bottoms and brass 
nails, stood round the room with their straight 
uncarved backs correspondingwith theirstrong 
unadorned legs. The fender, of the brightest 
stecl, 
the same material, and of the common knob 
pattern. A round table of mahogany stood 
in the centre of the room, and on it were 
placed two doylies with four wine glasses 
and tworichly cut decanters. Seated at this 
table, in familiar conclave, an old gentleman 
applied himself assiduously to the beverage 
before him, pushing the bottle occasionally 
to his young companion, who seemed deeply 
immersed in thought. The younger of the 
two,” &c. 

In fact, it is extremely difficult to hit upon a 
beginning which has not been hit upon before. 
Perhaps it would be the most original plan 
to go back at once to the style of our nursery 
stories— There was once a man.” 
it be difficult to find a commencement unlike 
anybody else, how is it possible to infuse 
any variety into a conclusion? I never met 
with a novel that did not disappoint me at 
the end. After having my curiosity excited 
for a length of time, and expecting at every 
page something wonderful to take place, it is 
rather hard to have the hero and heroine 
sink down into ordinary people, and go to 
church and be married like an honest shop- 
keeper and his bride. ‘There is generally 
also, in every novel, some character who is 
sure to disappoint you. He is introduced 
under very mysterious circumstances—he 
finds his way, nobody knows how, into the 
most secret places, and exercises such fearful 
influence over the personages of the story, 
that, as you approach the eclaircissement, 


contained poker, tongs, and shovel, of 


But if 


your hair begins to stand on end in dread of 
his mysterious power—when lo! you discover 
that he is a retired tobacconist, much given 
to eaves-dropping and pumping for secrets, 
who finds his way into the private bowers, 
where the lovers have fled for solitude, by 


| the ingenious plan of having a false key to 


| the garden door, 





I was making profound 
remarks of this nature to my cousins the 
other night; the girls all agreed in what I 
= : 5D 
had been saying, but their brother Joseph 
kept a very serious countenance ; at last he 
said, “* Well, a more extraordinary thing 
happened to me lately, than any adventure 
I have ever seen in a novel. It haunted me 
for a long time; day and night it never was 
absent from my thoughts.” ‘ What was it?” 
we all asked in a breath. “ You shall hear. 
You know my belief in preternatural ap- 
pearances ; you have often laughed at me for 
it, but I find it impossible to divest myself of 
the conviction that such things are occa- 
sionally permitted, perhaps for wise purposes, 
though beyond our comprehension. When 
Tom Mullins was confined to bed with his 
broken leg, I went and sat with him every 
night. Our conversation was, of course, not 
so lively as if he had been in perfect health, 
and, it is possible, | admit, that my depres- 
sion of spirits might have something to do 
with what I am now about to tell you. One 
night, returning from Sloane Street, just 
at the darkest part of the road, I saw a 
strange shadowy indistinct figure leaning 
against the Park wall; it struck me as strange, 
but I passed on, and forgot it before the fol- 
lowing day. Next night, however, in the 
very identical spot, and in the same listless 
attitude, was the figure again. ‘Tall, thin, 
dimly visibly, with no rational object that I 
could divine, it struck me as unaccountable. 
I gazed on it for some time; it never moved. 
The distant lamp served only to give me an 
indistinct view of the object, but was sutfti- 
cient to show that the countenance was dead 
ly pale, and the eyes fixed upon me with the 
glare of a demon. I walked on, and mar- 
velled exceedingly as to what could be the 
cause of the apparition. Was it sent to me 
for some especial purpose—to warn me of 


some fearful approaching calamity, and did 


it wait to declare its mission only till I had 
broken the spell by addressing it first? All 
these thoughts perplexed me to such a de- 
gree, that 1 was at last almost. afraid to pass 
the spot. But poor ‘Tom could not be com- 
fortable without me, and I went as before. 
There, however, in the exact position as at 
first, the same gaunt figure confronted me; 
its eyes followed me with the same demoniacal 
expression; and at last, when I found my 
nightly rest destroyed, my appetite going, 
and my spirits entircly subdued by my ap- 
prehensions, I resolved, come what might, to 
speak to it. I went as usual to Sloane Street, 
conversed with my invalid friend till twelve 
or one, and betook myself to my homeward 
way, resolved to put an end to the mystery 
at once; and there i: was in tle same dim, 
appalling, fearful indistinctness! My heart 
throbbed, my breathing grew difficult, as I 
approached it; but I had summoned all my 
courage for the occasion, and said, “ I adjure 
you, whatever you are, to tell me what is the 
object of presenting yourself to me. If there 
is upon your conscience the weight of unre- 
pented sin, and you have burst the cerements 
of the grave, tell me what may be done to 
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give you satisfaction; and if my services can 
be of use, command them.” The figure 
changed not a single muscle as I spoke, but 
when I had finished, he said “ What did 
he say?” cried all my cousins quite breathless 
with anticipation :—* He told me to move on 








and be d d, and not palaver there, or he 
would take me to the police office. It was 
G. 69.” W.J. 





THE SONG OF THE CRUSADER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LONDON IN THE OLDEN TIME.’ 
“* For we remembered nought of the dangers of the way, nor 

of the perils yet to be encountered, since our Lord had vouch- 

safed of his grace that we should behold, with our bodily eyes, 


that land where he walked and taught, and from whence he 
ascended to heaven.”’—Ingulphus. 


Hail to thee, land of our holy sign! 

Hail to thee, region of Palestine ! 

Hail to thee, home of God’s chosen race! 
Hail to thee, patriarch’s dwelling-place! 
Hail to thy soil, by prophets trod! 

Hail to thy plain, that beheld our God 

In bodily form, when his life was given 

To open for saints the kingdom of Heaven! 


From far, o’er the chafing and wide-spread sea, 

Thro’ peril and storm have we hastened to thee, 

With lance and with banner, with shield and 
with brand, 

To rescue thee, holy and beautiful land! 

Thou loved, but forsaken one, region erst blest— 

Crownless sov’reign of Christendom, star of the 
East— 

Shall Sathanas rule o’er thee, foul Mahound 
e’er win 

Thy sweet land for his cursed Sarrazin? 


No! for our red-cross banner on high, 

Like a meteor, shall blaze on thy dark blue sky. 
Onward! aye on, for our holy sign— 

Onward, for succourless Palestine : 

Our prows have dashed through a whelming sea 
Ere we stood on thy shores, blest Galilee ; 

Nor shall spirits of darkness onr progress stem, 
’Till our red cross floats over Jerusalem. 


Advance your banners, brave chivalry !— 

St. George! St. Michael! O, listen ye 

To the vows we breathe, to the thanks we pay, 
To the songs we offer this blissful day ; 

For now, like the torrent’s resistless flow, 
Like the levin brand’s flash we'll rush on the 

foe, 
Nor quail, till Sathanas away shall flee, 
And we sing—“ Te laudamus, Domine.” 
EEE 
THE LATE M—L K—Y. 

We are happy in the opportunity of supply- 
ng a deficiency in an important biography. We 
are doubly happy in the occurrence of this thrice- 
happy opportunity exactly at the period of the 
happy occasion of the puiblication of our first 
number for the year 1852. © All this happiness 
occurs at the happiest of periods; and should it 
so hap that, in the course of the preceding co- 
lumns, we have not expressed, or, that in the 
succeeding columns we should not express, to 
our readers, our wishes, &c. &c. in short, al! that 
is comprised in that exceedingly comprehensive 
and comprising phrase, “the compliments of 
the season’’—we, in such case, entreat that they 
will, from all those reiterations of “ happy’ and 
“happiness,” take unto themselves the full bear- 
ing of all we sincerely wish them. The defi- 
ciency in point occurs in the ‘Autobiography’ of 
the late Musico, M—l K—y, the celebrated 
‘importer of music and composer of wine.’ By 
that publication he perpetuates in the memory 
of mankind his celebrity as an actor, a singer, 
and a composer (of music);—but, with the diffi- 
dence natural to his country—he was an Irishman 
—he is silent on his powers as a poet. We are, 
luckily (we would have said happily, but that we 
have already fatigued that poor word, in oneshape 





or another, to death,) in possession of a specimen 


of his poetical powers; and we are bold enough to 

believe, that to a great number of our readers 

we shall make an acceptable new-year’s present 

in the publication of it: the more so, as we are 

not aware that there is extant any other of his 

poetical effusions. We will no longer detain 

our friends from the delight we are certain they 

will enjoy, than merely to inform them, that, 

during the residence of our bard at Moulsey, 

he was wont to give expression to his joys, his 

sorrows, his cares, and misgivings, &c. &c. &c. 

&c. in verse ; and the following lines are of them. 

The lady so delicately alluded to was his—what ? 

—his Saccharissa, his Guiccioli, his Laura: the 

* dear child” was ker child. 

When first I knew you, you were in temper mild, 

And | thought you'd be as easy to manage as a 
child ; 

But I very soon found out my mistake ; 

I must have been dreaming, but now, alas! I'm 
awake. 

Instead of finding peace and comfort with you, 

You make my home a hell,—you do: 

Whatever I say ordo, you always give me wrong, 

But I'll not put up with it long! 

No man likes to be treated like a spooney, 

And insulted even in the presence of his man, 
Rooney ;+ 

There isn’t a man in England leads such a life, 

And I’m to blame to bear it—for you're not my 
wife! 

O, when I look out at nature and the bright orb 
of day, 

And the fields so green, and the birds singing 
happy and gay, 

And I hear the labourer singing with his heart 
full of glee, 

I wish that I was he, and that he was me! 

But words cannot my sufferings paint, 

D—n you, you’re enough to provoke a saint! 

How I ever came to live with you is very odd ; 

I can’t account for it,—I can’t, by G—! 

I'll keep on this lodging till the end of the fine 
weather, 

And then, if you provoke me, I'll cut the con- 
nexion altogether ;— 

I will, whatever the consequences may be, 

For no woman shall domineer over me : 

It will break my heart, though—for the very 
thought of it drives me wild— 

Not on your account, you wretch, but for the 
sake of the dear child. 

M—.i K—y. 
Moulsey, 1824. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF TRIN. COLL., DUB. 
By W. C. Taylor. 
© 4 NIGHT AT THE SCRIBBLING CLUB.” 
ScenrE—Second jloor, No. 36, a room furnished 
with chairs, varying from one to four legs cach 
—a table of undiscoverable timber—glasses, 
tumblers, and decanters, of varied shapes and 


sizes. 





Present—the President, Williams, Cooke, Parien, 
and Sydney. 

President. Will sentimental Charley come 
this evening?—he usually deserts us on the 
nights devoted to comic offerings. 

Williams. He will be with us to-night, 
however; for I told him that Cooke was to 
read an essay on ‘ The Disadvantages of Fe- 
male Society,’ and he vows that he will come, 
to record his abomination of such heresy. 

Pres. Why, then, does he delay? 

Parien. He and O'Callaghan are angrily 
discussing a remote portion of Irish history. 











+ Rooney, the faithful Irish servant of the vocalist ; 
he who stood behind his chair at home, and walked 
behind it abroad. M—I1l K—y, during the latter years 
of his life, was, as it is well known, rolled about the 
streets in a wheel-chair, 





Pres. What! Saul among the prophets! 
Charles, who avers that history is an old 
almanac, since it contains no records of feel- 
ing, engaged in a discussion with our irri- 
table antiquarian !—Pob ! you are joking. 

Parien. Pardon me, Sir: the discussion 
has arisen from one of Moore’s melodies ; 
Charles asserts, that the story of the lad 
travelling through Ireland with her load of 
rich jewels, is a greater censure on the gal- 
lantry of Ireland than the compliment to its 
honesty can compensate. “If,” said he, 
“there was a decent young man in the 
country, she would have bestowed both her 
hand and the jewels on him.” 

Sydney. And how will the dispute be 
settled? 

Parien. [know not; having, by some mis- 
chance, brought both the disputants on my 
back, I fled hither for my life. 

Syd. I suppose you proposed, as usual, to 
test the question by mathematical analysis. 

Parien. No; I only said that Moore’ssong 
was borrowed from the nursery-rhymes of 
the old woman— 

With rings on her fingers, and rings on her toes, 

Who is sure to have music wherever she goes. 
Charles took up arms for the poet, and O'Cal- 
laghan for the Irishman, so that I was forced 
to fly ; but silence—here they come. 


Enter Charles and O’ Callaghan. 

Pres. Gentlemen, take your seats; the 
hour of business has come; Parien and Wil- 
liams are the readers for this evening. The 
subject of Parien’s essay is ‘'The mode of 
solving the problems in Ovid's Art of Love 
by quadratic equations.” 

Parien, Untortunately, Sir, Ihave not quite 
completed my calculations : but Cooke, hav- 
ing brought with him some articles that he 
prepared during his rustication in ‘Tipperary, 
will take my place. 

Pres. Be it so. Cooke, what have you got? 

Cooke. ‘Two short pieces. One ‘ On the 
Iron Hand worn by Langley after being mu- 
tilated at Clonmel ;’ the other, a few stanzas 
‘On the Norman Invasion of Ireland.’ 

O'Call. Now, by the powers, you Crom- 
wellian and Williamite, you must have more 
than ordinary courage to venture a joke on 
such a sacred subject as the overthrow of 
Erin’s happiness, before the descendant of 
Erin’s princes! I tell you that death itself— 

Cooke. I assure you, O'Callaghan, that I 
have not made the matter a jest; and when 
I come to read it, I will cheerfully adopt any 
alteration you may suggest. However, to 
stop any irregular discussion, I will not read 
my second piece until Williams has finished ; 
but, as I have been called upon, allow me to 
show you what hand I have made of Lang- 
ley’s Iron Hand. 

Omnes. The Iron Hand—the Iron Hand! 


Cooke reads. 
When Cromwell ’gainst Clonmel’s proud towers 
Storm’d like a raging devil, 
Gallant O’ Neill repe!l’d his powers, 
And laid the levellers level. 


The foot no more could keep their feet, 
‘The forces lost their force ; 

The attempt to mount none dare repeat, 
Save the dismounted horse. 


« Soldiers of Israel, follow me,” 
The gallant Langley cried, 

And, springing o’er the ruins free, 
The trying pass he tried. 


A mower, standing in the breach, 
With scythe to guard the pass, 

His hand cut off—as if to teach 
That flesh is only grass. 
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The cruel foe with bitter glee 
‘The dying warrior scann’d, 

And bade him then, in irony, 
To get an iron band. 


But Langley with his sabre bright 
Struck at the scornful clown ; 
To crown the labours of the fight, 
He cut him through the crown. 


He felt a curious change was made, 
When of his limbs bereft ; 

He found, as he himself survey’d, 
His right hand was his left. 


But yet, a gallant warrior’s boast, 
Might to his wounds bring balm ; 

For, though his hand the hero lost, 
He bore away the palm ; 


And could aver, that from the foe 
He never deigned to fly, 

Since he had in this work of woe, 
His fingers in the pie. 


The iron hand, he thenceforth wore, 
His merits seem’d to settle — 

Proving him then, still as before, 
One of undoubted mettle. 

Pres. Come, that’s not so bad; but it is 
manifestly an imitation of Canning’s lines 
on the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg. Williams, 
I hope you have something more original, 
as I saw an enormous bottle of whiskey, 
labelled, “ Heliconian Springs,” on your 
table last night. 

Will. Alas, sir! you saw the last speci- 
men of genuine potheen now extant. The bal- 
lad I have to read, describes the fate that 
rescued it from the excisemen and Peelers. 
(Reads) 


Asmuggler, loaded with potheen, 
Cried, ** Thady, do not tarry, 

And I'll give thee a bright thirteen ¢ 
To row me o’er the ferry.” 

«* Now, who the deuce are you, that roar 
So loud, my ears you’re stunning ?” 

«Oh! I’m Pat Murphy, and before 
The excisemen fast 1’m running ; 

The Peelers all are at my tail, 
By them were I o’ertaken, 

Tosave the stuff I'd surely fail— 
I’d scarcely save my bacon.” 

A party of the light dragoons— 

Charles. Stop—stop. Is it possible that 
rational beings can listen to the desecration 
of that exquisite piece, ‘ Lord Allin’s Daugh- 
ter.’ My soul revolts at this tasteless parody 
—every feeling of my heart— 

Will. Well, ‘l will give you something else. 
(Reads) 

In College, when our cash was low, 
Our hearts were dull, our mirth so-so, 
And dismal was the spirits’ flow 
In all our doleful company : 
But College show’d another sight, 
When letters came with morning’s light, 
Relieving soon our wretched plight 
With bank-notes showering copiously. 
That night, for mirth and joy array’d, 
A glorious jug of punch we made— 

Charles. A second desecration of the Bard 
of Hope! I appeal to you, as Irishmen, to 
defend the author of ‘O’Connor’s Child,’ and 
the ‘ Exile of Erin—’ 

O’Cal. Yes—an attempt to parody him 
must be answered at the fifteen acres.§ Dizi 
Demipho. 

Will. I have nothing else—so Cooke must 
give us his Irish history. 

Cooke. Very well; now,O’Callaghan, watch 
my errors :—(Jteads) 

When Dermod to England came over, 
To ask Henry’s aid to restore him, 
The king readily came, 
The Irish to tame— 


O’Cal. What a blunder! Henry, we all 
know, delayed in France, and allowed pri- 
vate adventurers to make the first trial. 





+ Policemen raised under Mr. Peel’s Act. 
7 A shilling, (old) Irish appa 
§ The Irish Chalk F: 





‘Cushe. Oh! you will find Iam right : 
The king readily came, 
The Irish to tame, 

But let Strongbow come over before him. 

O’Cal. Aye—Strongbow came over before 
him, true enough—you may proceed. 

The Normans to Wexford advanced, 
By a renegade traitor directed ; 
Nota moment was lost, 
Wexford bridge they had cross’d— 

O’Cal. The devil they had! Why there 
was no bridge at Wexford before the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Cooke. You shall hear 

Wexford bridge they had cross’d, 
But as yet no such bridge was erected. 
Each feat the invaders performed, 
To Roderic seon prov'd an alarmer ; 
He had check’d their advances, 
And scorn’d at their lances— 

O’Cal. My dear fellow, the lances were 
precisely what he dreaded; for the Irish, 
having no defensive armour, were broken by 
the weight of the Norman chivalry. 

Cooke. I have settled that : 

He had check’d their advances, 
And scorn’d at their lances, 
But his troops had not got any armour. 
When Henry at length sought the land, 
To secure Erin’s final submission, 
Unparalleled quite 
Were his glories in fight— 

O’Cal. Unparalleled, sure enough! why, 
man, he never fought a battle. 

Cooke. 1 am aware of that—I say— 

U ‘npars illeled quite, 
¥ ere his glories in fight, 
For all yielded without opposition. 

Pres. Gertlemen, the time for reading is 
passed: we must now proceed to enjoy our 
supper, fur I hear Webster's} voice on the 
stairs. 

[The curtain falls.] 





ETNA. 
BY JAMES EVERETT. 
“Tt was the late evening hour, just as the sun had set, that 
T mounted my mule, and set forth to visit Aina. Glad were 
they (the guides) of the coliar bringing strat gery but t surprised 
atthe Exceilenza’s fancy for coming at that bour.’ 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Italy. 


“ Stay, stranger, stay, nor dare ascend 
The mountain's brow, while clouds portend 
The deeper hues of night ;— 
When virtue seeks its sweet repose, 
And villain-eyes their fires disclose, 
To flash upon your sight, 
Without a star, or Cynthia's ray, 
Or Ztna’s flame to light your way.” 
“ Nay, bar me not, thus onward borne 
To meet on high the blush of morn, 
The sun’s impurpled bride ; 
I seek not Nature’s common-place,— 
The homely features of her face, 
To me, to none denied, 
Beheld by all, like spires of grass, 
Or varying seasons as they pass. 
“ For these, ’tis not for me to roam; 
They spring and laugh around my home, 
The heritage of all; 
But nature’s forms, in earth and sky, 
Which seldom meet the human eye, 
To please and to appal, 
And sweep for these o'er land and floods.— 
Hier rarest glows,—peculiar moods.” 
IIe sped away, and sped alone, 
With views and feelings all his own,— 
A stranger to the soil ; 
And not till night her sway maintained, 
The mountain’s swelling base was gained, 
When all was upward toil, 
Where all around was lovely green, 
But not a tint by him was seen. 





+ The itinerant contractor for bachelor suppers. 
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Full din down that mountain’s side, 
The molten lava, like the tide 
When ’prison'd fountains break, 
Had rush’d, and roused a country’s awe, 
Like Sinai’s thunder and its law, 
When God was heard to speak ; 
Nor man, nor beast;,but quaked with fear,— 
Trembling his presence to draw near. 
For ages had that lava-stream, 
Which once shed forth a fiery gleam— 
Been harden’d into rock ; 
And o’er it now the soil was spread, 
And shepherds watch’d, and piped, and led 
The rich and roving flock ; 
While gardens, like a w reath of flowers, 
Spread beautiful, in sunny hours. 
He trod for miles the cinder path, 
The wreck of fled, experienced wrath, 
In brokenness, and mass : 
3ut now, the mountain aspect—stern, 
Engirt with scatter’d oaks and fern,— 
Through which he had to pass ; 
And then more rugged, open, wild, 
He scaled the rocks by earthquakes piled. 
In districts where the gardens lay, 
It seem’d like summer's holiday, 
With timbrel and with danee, 
While sterner tracks of fern and oak, 
Like sober autumn, gravely spoke 
Of winter's swift advance, 
And soon, as higher he arose, 
Cold blew the wind o'er crackling snows. 
He now has clear’d the snowy wreath, 
And leaves the winter track beneath, 
Like seasons that have fled; 
And presently his weary feet 
Begin to feel the mountain’s heat, 
As hell-ward he seems led, 
And now upon his breath and eyes 
Thick stifling sulphur fumes arise. 
Yet hot as are the rocks below— 
All swiftly o’er the cope of snow, 
The coursing breezes sweep ; 
So keen and chilling they are found, 
He wraps his mantle tightly round, 
The vital warmth to keep ; 
And toiling long from lower lands, 
At Jength on /£tna’s brow he stands. 
The first fair glimpse of morning dawn 
Uniolds the crater’s mouths, which yawn 
Like Tophet for her prey 
From one, as round the brink he strolls, 
The smoke, a vast dense column, rolls, 
Then breaks in clouds away,— 
A mighty plume, seen far below, 
That decks and shadows /&tna’s brow. 
Around the less terrific void 
He steps, by crumbling earth annoyed, 
All crisp’d with central heat ; 
Through chinks, with slender space between, 
The smoke in filmy wreaths is seen, 
Enveloping his feet,— 
Slow curling—whitening—rising, 
It dissipates in upper air. 


, where 


The stars all silent, one by one, 

As morn’s superior light comes on, 
In modesty retire ; 

And leave the soul, in that dim hour, 

Upon the brink of such a power— 
A treasury of fire : 

In earnestness to pass away, 

And fade like them in brighter day. 


Within the mountain’s labouring womb, 

As 'midst infernal heat and gloom, 
The thunder is conceived : 

While from the soil with ashes spread, 

Where’er creation’s life seems dead, 
From age to age upheaved, 

Hideous abortions of the earth, 

Are here brought forth in fiery birth. 
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Upward he sees a clearer sky, 

And downward, as he turns his eye 
Beyond the mountain’s base, 

The sun, as from the ocean’s bed, 

Where slumbering, he had laid his head, 
Rises and shows his face, 

Bespangling every wave with light, 

And flashing glory on the sight. 


No sooner does he mount the skies, 

Than waking millions see him rise, 
In city, field, and wood : 

The vapours dim roll off below, 

Hills, capes, and towns, in beauty glow, 
And brighter every flood ; 

— l’orward, to Christ, the mind is borne— 

Sun, of the resurrection’s morn. 


Once more the stranger sought the plain, 

But ere his feet the verge could gain, 
Above—where he had been— 

The heights were wrapt in cloud on cloud, 

The thunder peals were long and loud, 
The lightning’s glare was’seen, 

In dreadful, yet sublime, array— 

Like ensigns of the judgment day. 


BOYHOOD’S DREAM. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE. 

Ye forests, dark with wild o’er-shadowing trees, 
Deep solitudes, where once I loved to rove, 
Your boyhood scenes my sou] must ever love, 
For there joy meets me in the far free breeze: 
Strange, how your moonlight walks in fancy 

please ! 
As, robed in night, your spirits round me move, 
With the same whispered sounds that haunt 

your grove, 
Whilst the dim moon looks on my land of peace. 
Land of my youth, give me your airy gloom ; 
Bear me, ye spirits, on your trackless way, 
To urge the dark clouds on their far career— 
To hear the big waves beat their song of doom 
Around the storm-ship, and then, haste away, 
To sing the last dirge of the falling year. 


LINES 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM ROSCOE. 

Mourn not, my friend, that highest eminence 
Of envious tongues incurs the deepest blame ; 
Nor think that aught of mortal race can claim 

Exemption from detraction. Excellence, 

Conscious of right and careless of defence, 

Is the sole mark at which their darts they aim; 
And should they spare thy feelings and thy 
fame, 

Thy worth would want its surest evidence. 

O no, thou wilt not grieve; or, if a tear 
Of human weakness dim thy melting eye, 

That tear thy heavenly master had approved— 

Not for thyself—for innocence can bear 
The wrong; but that the poisoned shafts 

should fly 

From those by kindred dear, by kindness loved. 


A POET’S PRAYER, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CORN LAW RHYMES,’ 
Acmicury Father! let thy feeble child, 
Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold! 
A patriot bard, by sycophants reviled, 
Let him live usetully, and not die old! 
Let poor men’s children, pleased to read his lays, 
Love, for his sake, the scenes where he hath 

been; 
And when he ends his pilgrimage of days, 
Let him be buried where the grass is green— 
Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late 
To hear the bee his busy note prolong— 
And slaves and tyrants, with disgusting prate, 
Rarely disturb the redbreast’s lonely song! 





A PANTOMIME CLUB, 


** Clubs are trumps.”’—Card-table—passim. 


Turre is not a stronger illustration of the 


| humiliating argument, urged upon us by the 





laudatores temporis acti, of the decline of 
human intellect, than the growing dulness 
of our pantomimes. The finely-spun brains 
that made us laugh when little boys, are, 
like the strings of the harp of Tara, cracked ; 
and our hapless children, alike victims to the 
schoolmaster at home and abroad,—at school 


and during the holidays,—may eat their | 


pudding in gloom, and have not in “ me- 
mory’s waste” one “green spot’ in the 
shape ofa Grimaldi. Philosophers have de- 
clared that the earth has grown colder as it 
has become more aged; the like effect is 
observable in the wits of pantomime-makers, 
which, once as gamesome as marmosets, are 
now as torpid as winter hedgehogs: they 
cannot leap and spring, and tie true-lovers’ 
knots with their tails, and pelt the astonished 
traveller with nuts;—no, they cannot get 
beyond a roll: kick them, and they move: 
they have no more humour, no more volition 
than a football. How is this to be amended? 

One Shakspeare is enough: we can get 
on—though the assertion may astonish the 
author of ‘ Satan’—without another Milton ; 
but how is the world to exist without a suc- 
cession of pantomimes? It is evident that 
the fine web, of which pantomimic genius is 
composed, is worn out; at least, not a suf- 
ficiency falls to the lot of one man to produce 
that ne plus ultra of human wit—a perfect 
Christmas dish. What, then, is our remedy ? 
why, co-operation. ‘“ Nothing so exquisite,” 
says Cumberland, “as the nonsense of men 
of genius.” Now, we never knew a genius 
who, after he had done his worst in the way 
of printing, had not more than enough non- 
sense for himself, his acquaintance, and his 
dearest connexions. Here, then, is amarket 
for the superabundant article—let a club be 
formed, and dulness will not survive another 
Christmas. 

I calculate that there are in this metro- 
polis, myself excluded, at least two thousand 
geniuses. Only think, two thousand brains, 
in which nonsense, as they write up at some 
baths, may be had at any hour, day or night! 
Are managers utterly blind to this important 
fact, that their pantomimes have, for seasons 
past, been so cruelly common-place and 
sensible? What, in these degenerate days, 
are the highest achievements of Clown?— 
why, he steals a leg of mutton, orjumps from a 
tavern-window without paying the host—or 
knocks down a policeman—or cheats a tailor. 
I should be ashamed of my readers if there 
were one of them who could not do as much. 
The pantomime-club would reform all this, 
for, at a fair calculation, I think its members 
could supply five hundred first-rate tricks: 
that is, four men to get up a laugh; and, con- 
sidering the dearth of laughs, four men for 
each broad grin cannot be deemed an extra- 


vagant estimate. Of course, all the members, ’ 


in order to insure the public the most effi- 
cient humourists, must be elected,—each can- 
didate, previous to his election, giving a taste 
of his quality. Some of the candidates, ac- 
cording to their whim, might exercise on a 
silver fork, a spoon,’or snuff-box, or any such 
stray trifle. 

In addition to the regular two thousand 
professional men of genius, I think we may 
reckon on at least double the number of 








amateurs. What admirable transformations 
might be expected from a few imaginative 
members of the Stock Exchange. For in- 
stance, enter fifty great capitalists—] Tarlequin 
shakes his bat, they are turned into men of 
straw, whilst Bulls and Bears rush from all 
quarters and gore and hug them. Progress- 
ing westward, we fall in with two or three 
Old Bailey counsellors. One of them has just 
done everything but put wings to a notorious 
horse-stealer, having sent him from the dock 
with the flaws in his character no longer 


| visible, his moral character appearing “ one 


entire and perfect chrysolite.” Surely the man 
who can effect such a trick for half-a-guinea, 
vannot but shine in the composition of a pan- 
tomime. He will be able to show us how the 
sword of justice, like the weapon of Ramo 
Samee, may be swallowed without the least 
danger to the perfurmer—how, on certain oc- 
casions, the black cap of the Recorder may 
be transformed into a lucky bag—and how, as 
it may happen, that justice herself may some- 
times be gold blind as well as stone blind. In 
truth, the practice of the Old Bailey is rich 
in pantomimic stuff; though hitherto most 
unaccountably overlooked. 

We pass along Fleet Streetand the Strand. 
Every other shop-window presents an evi- 
dence of the great intellect, working in 
tricks about us. We have only to look with 
a philosophic eye at some rare cosmetic, 
warranted to blunt the scythe of time, and to 
turn his own snowy locks into raven black, 
we have only to consider it with a thoughtful 
glance, to see the red-daubed face of Clown 
wrinkled with delight, and his goggling eyes 
swimming into pleasure at his meditated at- 
tack upon our weakness and our purse: the 
knave lurks in liquids, salves, powders, and 
lozenges ;—now we sce him in a sauce for 
which Sardanapalus would have changed 
away his royalty—and now we behold the 
motley trio, Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Clown, 
turned into letters, and forming the words 
upon yonder placard —* Selling off under 
prime cost!” We plod through Holywell 
Street, and we detect the genius of panto- 
mime in every tawdry vest, in every thread- 
bare coat, in every napless hat, and in still 
more lively and fearful operation do we see 
it in the flexible muscles of the Jew chap- 
man’s face. 

We next reach Westminster Hall. Why, 
like a house of cards, it is composed of the 
stuff that forms tricks. Here we have Clown 
and Pantaloon,—with this difference, they 
have less paint, and are in mourning. Here 
we see the arch wag looking at truth, and 
swearing it to be a lie—running his head 
against a stone-wall, and vowing it to be no 
wall whatever: here we see the spirit of law 
evaporate, and its letter remain: here, at 
times, nonsense puts on the mask of gravity, 
and shakes its head with the solemnity of 
Solon. Must not those who practise here, 
know wherein consists the very essence of 
pantomime ? 

We pass over to the Abbey. Pantomime 
again,—though of a somewhat ghastly kind. 
For here stands the skeleton of Clown, with 
a plate for halfpence; whilst Pantaloon, with 
his thin, whistling voice, describes the tombs, 
the wax-work, and St. Edward’s chair ! 

We return down Parliament Street,—pass 
the Opera House, and come to an establish- 
ment, where wonderful transformations are 
every night effected. Where the sceptre of 
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a Queen of Clubs is sometimes turned into a 
razor, and an ace of diamonds changed to a 
pistol bullet ! 

These are a few of the storehouses, from 
whence the Pantomime Club may reasonably 
hope to draw a constant supply of material. 
If, too, the “ mob of gentlemen who live with 
ease,” would individually give the Club the 
benefit of their experience, we should have 
in hand pantomimes for the next half cen- 
tury. What curious disclosures would be 
made by the last-named body of members! 
What extraordinary confessions from those, 
who lacker brass into impudence, and pass it 
off for pure gold—who change their suits 
into board, clothing, lodging, and money for 
the races—and who have only brains enough 
to give them effrontery, having escaped that 
fatal quantum which bestows sensibility and 
reserve. 

It is really a scandal on the managers, 
that, whilst the present system of society is 
nothing more than a well-constructed panto- 
mime, they, the conductors of theatres, 
should acquit themselves so badly of their 
task. However, let them immediately set 
about forming a Pantomime Club—a society 
that shall embrace all the genius of the me- 
tropolis—and they will next year produce 
spectacles of such excellence, that at one 
house, Momus will beg to be Clown, and 
Esop at the other—Diogenes and Democri- 
tus the two Pantaloons—Terpsichore and 
“her pupil,” the Columbines, and (by way of 
anti-climax) the pair of Harlequins, by ‘‘two 
young gentlemen of fortune and family.” 





THE SELF-ENCHANTED. 
I had sense in dreams of a beauty rare, 
Whom Fate had spell-bound, and rooted there, 
Stooping, like some enchanted theme, 
Over the marge of that crystal stream, 
Where the blooming Greek, to Echo blind, 
With Self-love fond, had to waters pined. 
Ages had waked, and ages slept, 
And that bending posture still she kept: 
For her eyes she may not turn away, 
‘Till a fairer object shall pass that way— 
*Ti' an image more beauteous this world can 
show, 
Than her own which she sees in the mirror 
below. 
Pore on, fair Creature! for ever pore, 
Nor dream to be disenchanted more ; 
For vain is expectance, and wish is vain, 
Till a new Narcissus can come again. 
CuaRLes Lams. 
THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Sue slept, and there was visioned in her sleep 
A hill: above its summit sang the lark— 
She strove to climb it: ocean wide and deep 
Gaped for her feet, where swam a sable bark, 
Manned with dread shapes, whose aspects, 
doure and dark, 
Mocked God's bright image; huge and grim 
they grew— 
Quenched all the lights of heaven, save one 
small spark, 
Then seized her—laughing to the bark they drew 
Her shuddering, shrieking—ocean kindled as 
they flew. 
And she was carried to a castle bright. 
A voice said, “Sibyl, here’s thy blithe bride- 
; ‘oom !” 
She  j/ie prayed ;—at once the bridal 
ight 
Was quenched, and changed to midnight’s 
funeral gloom. 





She saw swords flash, and many a dancing plume 

Roll on before her; while around her fell 

Increase of darkness, like the hour of doom; 

She felt herself as chained by charm and spell. 

Lo! one to win her came she knew and loved 
right well. 


Right through the darkness down to ocean-flood 

He bore her now: the deep and troubled sea 

Rolled red before her like a surge of blood, 

And wet her feet: she felt it touch her knee— 

She started —waking from her terrors, she 

Let through the room the midnight’s dewy air— 

The gentle air, so odorous, fresh, and free, 

Her bosom cooled: she spread her palms and 
there 

Knelt humble, and to God confessed herself in 
prayer. 

“God of my Fathers! thou who didst upraise 

Their hearts and touched them with heroic fire, 

And madest their deeds the subject of high 
praise— 

Their daughter’s beauty charm the poet’s lyre— 

Confirm me in the right—my mind inspire 

With godliness and grace and virtuous might, 

To win this maiden—venture, heavenly sire ! 

Chase darkness from me, let me live in light, 

And take those visions dread from thy weak 
servant's sight.” 


Even while she prayed, her spirit waxed more 
meek, 

’Mid snow-white sheets her whiter limbs she 
threw; 

A moon-beam came, and on her glowing cheek 

Dropt bright, as proud of her diviner hue. 

Sweet sleep its golden mantle o'er her threw, 

And there she lay as innocent and mild 

As unfledged dove or daisy born in dew. 

Fair dreams descending chased oif visions wild ; 

She stretched in sleep her hand, and on the 
shadows smiled. 





“MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU;” 
OR, 
WISHES NOT HORSES. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—Nobody wishes to be troublesome 
less than I do; but, if anybody can give a 
satisfactory reason for what everybody does, 
perhaps, somebody will be so good as to tell 
me why the epithet “ merry ” is exclusively 
applied to this season of the year, when eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one proofs of its 
inapplicability have now stared the world 
in the face. Is it merry, when you put your 
feet out of bed in the morning, to feel as if 
you put them into a pail of cold-water? Is 
it merry to have your back-bone iced? Is it 
merry to have raw steaks on your plate, and 
raw chaps on your hand? Is it merry to 
have rent and taxes to pay? Is it merry, when 
you put your nose out of doors, to encounter 
a north-east wind which you could swear was 
made at Sheffield? Is it merry to slip, to break 
a button off your trowsers, and then to be told 
that it’s fine bracing weather? Is it merry to 
meet with cold friends? Is half-melted snow 
merry? Isafog merry? Is sleet merry? Assu- 
redly,tomy thinking none of these things are in 
themselves merry—however meritorious in us 
it may be to bear them patiently. But I an- 
ticipate ; you shall hear my adventures upon 
Christmas Monday, and then judge whether 
or not my complaints are seasonable. 

All sorts of people wish me “a merry 
Christmas,” though most of them do some- 
thing to me at the same time which prevents 
the possibility of its being so. I took pos- 
session on Sunday last of anew house. The 
rain found its way through the ceiling in the 





night, and I awoke on Monday morning with 
an excruciating rheumatism. “A merry 
Christmas to you, sir,” said the servant, as 
she opened the shutters and enlightened me 
as to the cause of my sufferings. “Thank 
you,” said I, as well as a fresh twinge would 
let me. I got up with plenty of rheum in 
my head and plenty of smoke in my room, 
with one pain more than I wanted in my bedy, 
and one pane less than I wanted in my win- 
cow. The water in my wash-hand stand was 
frozen, and the water sent me to shave with 
scarcely warm. My tooth-brushes were lumps 
of ice, and I eut my chin with my razor just 
as my daughter tapped at my room-door and 
called out “ Merry Christmas, Papa.” At 
length, my dressing completed, I resolved to 
give the servant one for sending me the luke- 
warm water, so I ran down stairs and over 
the cook with the boiling kettle in her hand; 
“ You'll find this hotter, sir,” said she, as she 
spilled some over me, and wished me “ amerry 
Christmas.” Halfan hour aftermy time, I sat 
down toa hasty breakfast—“ A merry Christ- 
mas to you, my dear,” said my wife ; “ and let 
me have some money, will you, before you go 
out ?” “Thank you,” said I. “ What colour will 
you have the parlour curtains?” said she. “Any 
colour,” said I, “ dun if you like.” —*“ Dun!” 
said she, and bang came a single knock at 
the street door—‘‘ You're wanted, sir,” and 
out I went. A bird of prey with a long bill 
stood on the mat. “ My master wishes you 
a merry Christmas, sir, and says, he won't 
wait any longer for his money.” “ Tell him 
he’s one of those over polite people who 
mistake pressing for kindness,” said I, and, 
snatching my hat, I rushed past him, and out 
of the house. This brought me into contact 
with the baker’s man, who half covered me 
with flour and wished me a “ merry Christ- 
mas,” just as I put my foot on a slide and 
tumbled on my back. I made him no an- 
swer, for I only caught his words as I fell. 

Cut, bruised, scalded, and too late, I took 
a cabriolet. ‘1 hope,” said the waterman, 
“your honour will give me a trifle, to drink 
your health this Christmas.” I was about to 
do so—* Ah, thank your honour,” said he ; 
“ and a merry Christmas to you.” As if at 
the very sound of the words, the horse made 
a plunge, tripped, fell on his side, threw me 
out, and scattered my silver in all directions. 
As I lay sprawling, a malicious friend, who 
was driving past in his gig, called out, “a 
merry Christmas to you, Tom.” The situa- 
tion was comical in spite of all; so I burst 
out laughing, and my lip burst out bleeding. 
As the cabriolet had dropped me, I dropped it 
—and walked. Several friends whom I met, 
wished me “a merry Christmas”: but I had 
bitten the dust and swallowed the fog, and I 
couldn't answer them for coughing. While 
at my office, nobody called on me with mo- 
ney: but twenty people called on me for 
some, in the shape of Christmas-boxes,—the 
only change I got, in each case, being, “ A 
merry Christmas to you, sir.” Never mind, 
thought I; I am engaged to a capital dinner, 
and shall meet a jolly party. 

The time approached, and I left the office. 
At the door I was met by an urchin, who 
wished me “a merry Christmas,” showed me 
his Christmas-piece, and asked me for a 
Christmas-box. Out of all patience, I told 
him I had no peace at Christmas myself, 
and gave him a Christmas box on the ear— 
promising, if he came again, that I would give 
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Leaving him, I | 
encountered a croaking old neighbour, who 
drawled out, in a most dismal tone of voice, 
“ Merry Christmas to you, friend; the cho- 


him another, another year. 


lera’s spreading fast, I perceive.” Arrived 
almost within a street’s length of the pro- 
mised feast, I heard a strange voice behind 
me say, “ Merry Christmas to you, sir;” at 
the same time, I felt a familiar tap on the 
shoulder, and, turning round, beheld John 
Doe and Richard Roe. I was marched off 
to a lock-up house; ‘ A merry Christmas to 
you,” said the keeper, as he turned the key 
upon me, and left me in a room without food 
or fire. I summoned, in succession, three 
supposed friends, who, one after another, re- 
fused to bail me,—but each wished me “a 
merry Christmas” as he went away. Dis- 
appointed and wretched, I sent for an attor- 
ney of the Insolvent Court, who told me that, 
as soon as I could let him have ten pounds 
to begin with, I might send for him again. 
As he was going, I called after him, to in- 
quire how soon he thought I could get libe- 
rated. “About the end of March,” he 
answered ; and, wishing me ‘a merry Christ- 
mas,”’ shut the door. 

For the last fifteen years—that is to say, 
ever since I have been married and unsettled 
—such, or some such, has been my comic 
annual. What wonder, then, if I hate the 
sound of that which is to me but a sound ?— 
if I begin to doubt whether there is, in 
reality, any such thing as a merry Christ- 
mas—and if the one solitary pleasure I felt 
on Monday last, was not in giving sixpence 
to a melancholy mendicant, in return for his 
reminding me that “it only came once a 
year.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, and 
Occasional Writer, 


C.D. 











SMILES. 

BY THE REV. HOBART CAUNTER. 
Sweet smile! that lights the baby cheek, 
Where ne’er the touch of woe has been ; 
Whose dimples innocently speak 
How guileless is the heart within :— 

O! how thy radiance, purely bright, 
Illumes the little cherub’s eye, 

As if a ray of heavenly light 

Had dropt upon it from the sky. 


Fond smile! that o’er the mother’s brow, 
Whilst gazing on her infant’s face, 
Kindles with rapture’s purest glow, 

The features of the sire to trace: 

How dost thou light her lucid eye, 
Distilling fast the tender tear, 

With all a mother’s ecstasy, 

And yet with all a mother’s fear! 


Dear smile! that round the husband’s lip 
Curls into anxious tenderness, 

Whilst from joy’s cup he seems to sip 
Whate’er may charm, whate’er can bless; 
Whilst gazing on the loveliest thing 

His heart adores beneath the skies, 
Thou tell’st that woe’s envenom’d sting 
Has not yet cursed his Paradise. 


Soft smile! that when his growing boy 
Pursues his gambols at his side, 

Becomes the index of his joy, 

And beams with all the father’s pride,— 
’Tis beautiful to see thee play 

O’er his rough features, bronzed and dun, 
Like light, ere yet the early day 





Has usher’d up the brighter sun. 





Chaste smile! that o’er the kindling blush 
Of innocence so purely steals, 

Adding ‘hhew graces to the flush, 

Which all the guileless heart reveals,— 
How lovely to behold thee there, 

O’er ev’ry feature brightly beaming, 
Like meteor in the spring-tide air, 
Around the moon’s fair circle streaming! 
Kind smile! that kindles when the rod 
Of stern affliction has been broken, 
Irradiate from the throne of God, 

And of his love the purest token, 

When round the lips thy beauties hover, 
Like brightest stars in summer weather, 
Thou dost the heart and soul discover, 
And shed thy light on both together. 


Pure smile! that innocently steals 

Over religion’s lovely features, 

And to the guilty heart appeals, 

Of God’s poor woe-benighted creatures,— 
Thou, mutely eloquent, to all 

Tell’st of impieties forgiven, 

And from afflictions heavy thrall 
Cheerest the struggling soul to heaven. 





NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF G. BENNETT, 
M.R.C.S. 

Tue land in the vicinity of our anchorage, 
at the river Thames, was fertile;—at some 
parts clear of timber, but abounding in fern; at 
others, densely wooded ; and in the forests na- 
ture may be seen revelling in all her luxuriance, 
—from the delicately minute but beautiful lichens 
and mosses, to the curious fungi, varying in 
their form, size, and colour, apparently deriving 
their nourishment from the decaying trunk of 
some monarch of the forest, laid low by the 
tempest or the unrelenting axe—or the beautiful 
fern tribe may attract attention from the mag- 
nificent tree-fern spreading its fronds like the 
waving palm, or others creeping along the moist 
and shaded ground, clinging to some towering 
tree, or waving over a murmuring rivulet; 
elevating its erect trunk, the lofty riwa-riwa 
(knightea excelsa) towered above us, glowing 
in tufts of crimson blossoms; or the kowhy 
(Edwardsia mycrophylla), with its pendant cari- 
nated blossoms of a golden hue ; but surpassing 
them all were the dacrydium, phyllocladus, po- 
docarpus, and others of the magnificent New 
Zealand pines. The scenery altogether was 
beautifully picturesque, and diversified by nu- 
merous small rivers. 

On the 20th of April (1829), a grand cere- 
mony took place at Wangeroa, near the Bay of 
Islands, on the occasion of collecting the bones 
of the celebrated but sanguinary chief Hongi. 
This chief was brought to England, and pre- 
sented to his late Majesty, when Prince Regent. 
It cannot, however, be said that he derived 
much improvement from his visit to the metro- 
polis of the British empire; for the numerous 
valuable presents that he received on taking his 
departure for his native land, he disposed of on 
arriving at Sydney, New South Wales, and pur- 
chased arms and ammunition; with a good 
supply of which he returned to New Zealand. 
“As there is but one king in England, there 
shall be but one ruler in New Zealand!” ex- 
claimed this despot; and on this principle he 
acted; and the sanguinary wars he carried on 
at the River Thames, the slaughter of tribes, 
and the devastation he caused of villages and 
plantations, were very extensive ;—the ruins of 
many of which we had frequent opportunities 
of viewing. He had been severely wounded 
with a musket-shot in an engagement; and 
after lingering for nearly fifteen months, expired 
on the 5th of March, 1828, at Wangeroa. The 
bones were finally removed, attended with much 
ceremony, to the vicinity of the Lake Mopéré, 
where they were interred. The New Zealanders 








are cannibals of the worst description; and they 
readily avow the custom existing among them 
without any feeling of disgust. The long- 
doubted fact of the existence of the horrible 
practice of cannibalism, is not only fully proved 
to be in existence at New Zealand, but also at 
several others of the Polynesian Islands, &c., 
and may be said to have existed, and still to 
exist, in a greater or less degree, among the 
whole. 

The New Zealanders pray to the elements in 
time of danger ;—this I observed during a gala 
we experienced at New Zealand. We had at the 
time two chief women on board: during the 
gale they remained at one part of the ship, 
mumbling prayers to the raging element, “ to 
moderate its anger.’ A New Zealand woman, 
who was on board when the ship was driving 
on shore at the island of Rétuma, tried her 
prayers ;—but they were not heard—old olus 
remained deaf to her entreaties. 

The New Zealanders are a warlike race; but 
the disposition to warfare is combined with 
treachery. Some natives belonging to a district 
at the Bay of Islands, arrived once at the River 
Thames, and were treated hospitably by a tribe 
at that place; on the second night they arose 
and deliberately murdered their benefactors. 
I heard this treacherous act alluded to during 
my visit at the River Thames, when a party 
arrived from the Bay of Islands, and another 
party from a district at the River Thames, and 
a congratulary meeting, as is usual on such oc- 
casions, taking place. 

Every chief has a separate burial-place, in 
which the remains of his family are also de- 
posited ; it is usually a cave in some secluded 
situation, known only to his family. This desire 
of keeping the place of burial secret, proceeds, 
no doubt, from a custom that exists, of en- 
deavouring, in the event of war taking place 
between the tribes, to capture a chief’s bones, 
and, as a mark of contempt, convert them into 
flutes, chisels, fishing-hooks, &c. 

When a chief dies at New Zealand, he is 
usually placed in an old canoe, and a house is 
built over him, and the remains are placed on 
tabued ground. When nothing but the bones 
remain, they are taken up and conveyed to the 
secret cave; this is usually cone by some of his 
family at night, to prevent any one from dis- 
covering the place. They frequently deposit 
with the remains of their relations in the caves, 
maris, mats, patu-patu or warclubs, &c. 

Their canoes are well constructed, and carved 
in the most elegant manner; indeed, the New 
Zealanders excel all savages in the beauty and 
extent of their carving. The bow and stern of 
the canoes have elegantly-carved ornaments 
towering to some height, and decorated with 
feathers. Their canoes are capable of carrying 
from fifty to a hundred men, and upwards. The 
sails are made from the New Zealand flax, and 
are triangular in shape. 

[To be continued.] 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 4.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hutton’s paper on the stratiform basalt, 
associated with the carboniferous formation of 
the north of England, begun at the meeting 
held onthe 14th of December, was concluded. 

The following donations to the library were 
announced: — ‘Transactions of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, Vol. 4. Part 2; Mr. Lyell's 
Principles of Geology, Vol. 2; M. D’Omalius 
d’Halloy’s Elémens de Gévlogie, presented by 
M. de la Beche. Donations were likewise 
announced from M. Majendie, Mr. Goodhall, 
Mrs. Phillips, Mr. J. Taylor, junr. Mr. Mur- 
chison, and M. Alex. Brogniart. 
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ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Wednesday last, notwithstanding it was 
Christmas visiting-time, there was a strong mus- 
ter of members and friends; but we have seen 
the tables better covered. However, there was a 
beautiful drawing byTurner, of‘ Saltash,in Corn- 
wall,’ a splendid effect of water-colour painting ; 
and Mr. J. W. Wright’s very elaborate drawing 
of ‘Isaac of York receiving from Gurth the 
money for the armour of Ivanhoe, in the pre- 
sence of the lovely Jewess,’ delighted us, not 
Jess for its able composition, than for its richness 
of colour. 

Mr. Cattermole had a slight but very clear 
drawing of a ‘ Lady with a Hawk’ in a garden 
scene, Which received great praise. 

A very elaborate volume of emblematical de- 
vices—representing the effects of the treaty be- 
tween the French and Swiss, in the time of 
Louis XIV., evidently executed by the Swiss, 
as a present to the Dauphin of France; the 
borders to the emblems, consisting of flowers 
and objects of still-life, were done to admiration. 

Mr. Derby also deserves our thanks for the 
drawings of the ‘ Snake in the Grass,’ and ‘ Girl 
with a Dog’ of Sir Joshua, done in the richest 
style of water-colour painting. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical Society........ Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society ..... -++.. Eight P.M. 
Medico- Botanical Society .. Eight p.m. 
TvEsDAY, { Medico-Chirurgica Society, $ past 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Eight, P.a. 


Mopar, { 


Wepnes. Society of Arts ............} past7, P.M. 
. Royal Society ..... eocceece past 8, p.m, 
Txunsp. { Sodety of Antiquaries...... Eight, p.m. 
Fripay, Astronomical Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
Sarunp. WestminsterMedical Society,Light, p.m. 





DON PABLO MENDIBIL, 


WE regret to announce that the Professor of 
the Spanish Language at King’s College, Don 
Pablo Mendibil, died the Ist of this month. He 
was only 44 years of age, and was, perhaps, better 
acquainted than almost any other man with the 
literature of his country. He was born at Ale- 
gtia, a small town of the province of Alava, and 
educated for the Law at the University of Zara- 
goza. In 1813, he emigrated to France, where 
he resided until 1820, and he there published an 
excellent collection of the best works of the 
Spanish writers, with two valuable original 
essays upon Spanish Literature. On his return 
in 1820, he became the editor of the Liberal 
Guipuxcoano, one of the best, if not the very best 
newspaper of the many which were published 
in Spain under the constitutional government. 
In 1823, he was obliged to emigrate a second 
time, and came to England, where he has been 
continually engaged in literature, and has pub- 
lished several valuable works. 

He was an excellent writer, and distinguish- 
ed for his profound knowledge of the philosophy 
of language, which was always a favourite study 
with him. Some clever articles on Spanish 
law, written by him, and published in Frazer's 
Magazine, prove how well he understood his 
profession. 

The death of Mr. Mendibil is a new ground 
of accusation against those, who, by prolonging 
political animosities, that they may oppose the 
Irresistible spirit of theage, deprive the country 
they govern of the honour and the services of 
such men. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ARTS. 

Ir is Akenside, we believe, who calls on Ge- 
nius to make bold and daring excursions into 
the realms of literature; we know not whether 
Mr. Robert Chalmers has obeyed the poet or 
the impulse of his own mind, but he has an- 





nounced a work which we cannot but con- 
sider as a noble one—viz., ‘ The Lives of all 
Eminent Scotsmen-—Poets, Historians, Phi- 
losophers, Statesmen, and Warriors.’ ‘This he 
proposes to complete in twenty volumes, and 
commence instantly : he is to have help oc- 
casionally from other hancls, but the bulk of 
the labour is to be done by himself. He 
is well known as a writer of curious and in- 
teresting books on the traditions and man- 
ners of his country, and Sir Walter Scott has 
praised him as an expert antiquarian. 

It seems, that the Ettrick Shepherd, obey- 
ing the call of these times for cheap reprints 
of works of genius, has at:rived in London 
and made arrangements with Cochrane & Co. 
for the reproduction of his prose works in 
monthly volumes. They are to be called 
‘The Altrive Tales,’ and « memoir of the 
Poet’s Life is to accompany them. 

The annual address of the Committee of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge 
has been circulated among the subscribers, 
and is deserving consideration ; one fact es- 
pecially deserves to be made known. The 
organization of the Society enabled them, 
on a late alarming emergency, to prepare, 
publish, and circulate, within a few days, 
20,000 copies of the Address to Labourers 
through the most serviceable channels. 
Though the Society may be considered pros- 
my yet its exertions are restricted 

y the narrow limits of its funds; and the 
knowledge of this fact will, we trust, bring 
new friends and resources to their aid.— 
Among the projected works is a series of 
engravings from the portraits of celebrated 
men, four of which, the size of Lodge’s, 
will be sold for about two-and-sixpence ; 
this, and the purchase of Etty’s large 
pictures by the Edinburgh Academy, which 
we announce with great pleasure, are impor- 
tant events as connected with Art, deserving 
a few more words of comment than we have 
room for this week. 

Of the arrangements at the Opera we are 
half afraid to offer an opinion. A writer in 
the Times having hinted that ‘ Robert le 
Diable’ was not likely to be so efficiently per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre as at the French 
Académie de Musique, from the known want 
of discipline and organization there, the 
Opera people put forth their protest, and, 
bearding even the leading journal, ask how 
“ any newspaper-writer dare talk” after this 
fashion: the present manager, it appears, 
came into power “perfectly aware of the 
shameful ill-discipline, and with the pro- 
fessed determination to reform it.” Now, it 
must be presumed, that the writer in the 
Times knew this as well as the writer of the 
paragraph: but the Zimes, like ourselves, has 
outlived two or three changes in the manage- 
ment, and must therefore know, that Mr. 
Mason is not the first person that professed 
reform. We have no doubt, however, that 
he is one of the first who sincerely intended 
it; but is there any charm or potency in his 
name that shall at once accomplish it? The 
perfect organization of the Académie de Mu- 
sique is the result of long and strict discipline : 
and is it likely that we can equal it when the 
opera is on the eve of opening, and the very 
band itself is not yet formed? A list, it is 
true, has been published, but we have been 
assured, that many, whose names were therein 
inserted, had not even been treated with at 
the time of publication, and we much doubt 





if any were definitively engaged. A system 
of égalité has been determined on by Mr. 
Mason—whether wisely or unwisely we do 
not offer an opinion ; but it has naturally given 
rise to some discontent among the experienced 
and efficient portion of the band, and many, 
we believe, have refused to accept the terms 
offered—others are offended at having been 
asked to play a principal part alternately 
with inferior and inexperienced persons,whom 
they consider among the friends and sup- 
plicants of the new manager. It is our opi- 
nion, that in all cases where candidates aspire 
to distinction in the same department, a con- 
cour, as is the custom at Paris, should se- 
cure the palm to him who deserves it. This 
being the state of things on the 7th of Jan., 
we think it likely that the orchestra will not 
by the 14th, or even the 21st, rival in disci- 
pline the orchestra of the Paris Academy,— 
but we “ dare not” say so. 





MUSIC 
Trois Mélodies Irlandaises. Variées pour le 

Piano. Par C. Chaulieu. Cocks & Co. 
Mons. Chaulieu writes to sell, and not for a 
reputation. ‘These airs have been frequently va- 
ried, transformed, and deformed by other mu- 
sicians. There is little merit in this edition 
beyond their simplicity and use for young per- 
formers. 

We have had a fourth set of Quadrilles, by 
Chaulieu, sent us for review, which merit the 
same remarks bestowed on the other three—viz., 
“ useful as lessons, and serviceable for dancing.” 


Souvenirs de l’Opéra. For Flute and Pianoforte. 
Arranged by T. Berbiguier. Cocks & Co. 
Mons. Berbiguier has here presented the young 
flautist with some agreeable reminiscences of 
operas by the most admired authors ; the accom- 
paniment renders them the more acceptable. 
They are published, six in each book, for half- 

a-crown, and in quarto size. 


Our Village Home. 
bull. Dean. 
Ladye Jane. A Ballad. By George Linley, Esq. 

Reform March. By aYoung Lady. Dale. 

Tue first of these ballads is suited for a “ mezzo- 
soprano”: the melody is but disjointed and 
common-place, and adds nothing to the pleasing 
associations of the poetry. 

Mr. Linley’s ballad, on the contrary, flows 
most naturally: the harmony is varied with 
taste, and it cannot fail to be effective when 
properly sung. 

The ‘ Reform March, is unworthy the good 
cause ; it is too barren in ideas, and too com- 
mon-place, except for a political procession at 
Preston. 


A Ballad. By Mrs. Turn- 


The Sea Maiden’s Song, and The bright Summer 
Time. By G.¥. Harris. Royal Harmonic In- 
stitution. 

Boru these songs are likely to please the mil- 
lion: Mr. Harris is a theatrical man (a chorus- 
master at Drury Lane), and knows what suits 
the taste of an audience. They are not difficult, 
and are well-adapted to interest the singer and 
listener. 








THEATRICALS 


SURREY THEATRE. 

We have always pleasure in going to this 
Theatre, or rather in being at it, for the journey 
thither, at this time of the year, has but little 
charm for us. It stood a landmark of delight to 
us in our and its own juvenile days, and we 
rejoice that there it stands still, in spite of Time, 
which does not. If we could say as much for 
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ourselves, we should, like it, still be a Minor in- 
stead of , but no matter, we are a major, 
and we command “attention.” ‘ Metempsy- 
chosis’ is a formidable title, certainly, and 
seemingly an attractive one, for the house was, 
on the night of our visit, most profitably attend- 
ed, both for proprietor and audience. Many 
of the latter were certainly not the most select 
we have ever met with, but they were as mirthful 
as Momus himself could desire, and seemed 
bent on an unlimited enjoyment of all sorts of 
good things, before as well as behind the curtain. 
There were “Cakes and ale,” and “ ginger 
was hot in the mouth;” and while they thus 
gorged themselves, they also “supped full with 
horrors” supplied by the manager with no spa- 
ring hand. It would be spoiling the treat which 
we trust our readers mean to give themselves, 
were we to detail the plot of this ultra-Ger- 
man mystification,. Suffice it to say, that one 
of the heroes of the piece, Albert, Mr. Elton, 
(the Kean of the Surrey) empowered by a foul 
fiend, touches the form of another, Frederick, 
Mr. Cobham (the Kemble of the theatre) and 
makes it like him, though he fails to make him 
like it: and accordingly the said Frederick 
complains most bitterly of the metamorphosis. 
The pretty Miss Vincent has, like her pic- 
turesque namesake of Bristol, a heart as hard 
as a rock, and also, like the rock of Bristol, 
looks down, with equal indifference on Hill 
and Vale, who happen in this piece to be her 
lovers. The latter gentleman plays a tailor, 
and he is stated in the bills to be in good bu- 
siness, but he has little or no business in the 
piece. The fiend himself at last—but we are 
falling into the very error we had determined to 
avoid. Once tell the denouement of a melo- 
drama, and all the rest is leather and prunella. 
The Pantomime is well adapted to relax the 
most rigid muscles ever set by the previous con- 
templation of blood and murder; and in the 
interesting story of ‘The Sorcerer,’ we have 
some good acting by Messrs. Elton and Cobham, 
and some good looking by Miss Vincent, The 
house has been thoroughly done up by the new 
proprietor, Mr. Osbaldiston, and we feel con- 
vinced that there is no fear of its returning him 
the compliment. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Devil with two Tails.—A caravan of wild 
beasts arriving lately in an American village, 
the elephant was accommodated in a large car- 
riage-house—where, it appeared, a hale two- 
fisted negro from the country, who had never 
before seen or heard of an elephant, had Jain 
down to sleep. On waking, blacky was nota 
little astonished at his strange bed-fellow. 
What could it be! The devil! ‘The huge mass 
moved, when lo! a tail at both ends put all 
doubt to flight, and, with one despairing leap, he 
was out of the loft window, without once calcu- 
lating the chance of breaking his neck. In the 
fulness of his astonishment and joy at his escape, 
he could tell no more of the occasion of his 
alarm, than of a devil with two tails, and describe 
in his best way an extending, contracting, flexible 
tail, that no distance could secure you from. 
When the mystery was explained, and poor 
blacky a little pacified, he swore “ by ginny, he 
no so much skeer at his bigness—but that tar- 
nal tail at both ends—he no like um.” 

Belgium Universities.—The ancient Univer- 
sity of Louvain, and the modern one at Ghent, 
are to be closed, and one established at Brus- 
sels, for the whole kingdom of Belgium.— 
Quarterly Journal of Education.—[We hope this 
report is not true—the consequences would be, 
a celebrated University and very general igno- 
rance. It isa project in opposition to the spirit 
of the age—it tends to concentrate and not dif- 
fuse knowledge. ] 





Portable Telegraph.—We insert the following 

letter with much pleasure :— 
Liverpool, Ist. Jan. 1832. 

Sin,—Having read a paragraph in your paper 
of the 31st Dec., 1831, describing a “ Por- 
table Telegraph,” as if this were the first in- 
vention of the kind,—I beg you will do me the 
justice to state, that I laid a plan of a Portable 
Telegraph, for the use of the army, before the 
Commander-in-chief, in the summer of 1830, 
and that Lord Hill ordered a committee of 
Engineer officers to report upon the same.— 
One word as to the French Portable Telegraph: 
if the “ pointed arrow,” which is to indicate the 
twenty-four letters, will do no more, it can 
hardly be equal in value to the Digit-Semaphore, 
which, by means of two arms only on a single 
post, can indicate ten thousand millions or any 
higher number, without any combinations; and 
will exhibit ten distinct phrases, while the French 
Telegraph spells a. single word of ten letiers.— 
Night telegraphs will not be required till the 
demand for telegraphic communications exceeds 
the supply by day telegraphs. 

Your obedient Servant 
R. J. Morrison, Lieut. Royal Navy. 


Versailles.—The celebrated dog-kennel has 
lately been opened as a National School! 

Austria.—There is a system pursued in the 
German dominions of Austria, which has been 
attended with singularly beneficial results, in 
diffusing knowledge amongst the working- 
classes, and, in fact, among the people in gene- 
ral. No village is without its school; and each 
school is under the care ofa master, who is paid 
by the government. It is a law of the land, in 
the hereditary provinces, that no male can enter 
into the marriage state unless he is able to read, 
write, and cast accounts; and every master is 
liable to a heavy penalty, if he employ a work- 
man who is unable to read and write. Short 
publications, of a moral character, which are 
compiled with great care, and sold at a low 
price, are circulated in every town, and through- 
out every cabin in the country. May we not 
refer it to this system, that crimes are of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence in the German pro- 
vinces of the crown of Hapsburgh? Indeed, it 
is accounted a disastrous year, so far as public 
morals are concerned, if two executions take 
place at Vienna in the course of the twelve- 
month. Under what other sky, we may ask, is 
the schoolmaster abroad to so rich a purpose ?— 
Quarterly Journal of Education. 

Castor Oil.—Mr. Andrew Wright, of Concord, 
has successfully cultivated the Castor Bean for 
oil, a number of years, and the oil is certified, 
by Dr. Bartlett, to possess all the qualities of 
the best imported. The kernels, pressed cold, 
yield two gallons of oil to the bushel. There 
are persons in the Western States who make 
5000 gallons a year. It sells for about one 
dollar a gallon. A second-rate quality is made 
from the kernels pressed a second time, when 
much heated, At the first pressing the kernels 
are slightly warmed.—Boston Centinel. 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind.—There is now living 
in the Hartford Asylum, U.S., a girl of the 
name of Julia Brace, who was born deaf, dumb, 
and blind. In the report we have read, it is 
said that there is but one other instance known. 
When she was first removed to the Asylum, she 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring 
the size of the apartments, and the height of 
the staircases; she even knelt, and smelled to 
the thresholds ; and now, as if by the union of a 
mysterious geometry with a powerful memory, 
never makes a false step upon a flight of stairs, 
or enters a wrong door, or mistakes her seat at 
the table-—Attempts have been made to instruct 
her by raised letters, but, though she could at 
last copy them pretty accurately, they seemed 
to convey no idea to her mind, Her sagacity 





is continually on the stretch to comprehend the 
nature of people’s employment, and as far as 
possible to imitate them. Observing that a great 
part of their time was occupied with books, she 
often held one before her sightless eyes with 
long patience. She would also spread a news- 
paper for her favourite kitten, and, putting her 
finger on its mouth, and perceiving that it 
did not move like those of the scholars when 
reading, would shake the animal to express dis- 
pleasure at its indolence and obstinacy. She 
takes great delight in needle-work, in which 
she was early instructed. Her sense of touch 
and smell are extraordinarily acute.—Among 
her various excellencies, neatness and love of 
order are conspicuous. Her simple wardrobe 
is systematically arranged ; and it is impossible 
to displace a single article in her drawers, with- 
out her perceiving and restoring it. When the 
large baskets of clean linen are weekly brought 
from the laundress, she selects her own garments 
without hesitation, however widely they may be 
dispersed among the mass. She is described as 
mild, gentle, and amiable ; her complexion fair; 
her smile sweet, though of rare occurrence ; and 
her person somewhat bent, when sitting, from 
her habits of fixed attention to her work. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


f | Thermom. | Baro . 7 . 
aot | Mae atin: | Noone | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 29) 42 34 | Cloudy, 
Fr. 30/39 31 N.E. Ditto. 
Sat. 31 | 37 (24 30. v.K. Clear. 
Sun. 1) 34 23 16 jar. Cloudy. 
Mon. 2/ 34 25 9. ce Ditto. 
Tues. 3| 35 2% 9.6 5.W. Clear. 
Wed. 4] 34 26 








Prevailing Clouds, — Cirrostratus, Cymoid-cirrostr, 
Nights and Mornings frosty throughout the week. 
Mean temperature of the week, 32.5°. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—The Cabinet Annual Register, for the 
Year 1831. 

The Waverley Anecdotes, illustrative of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Novels. In two volumes, uniform with the 
* Waverley Novels,’ and embellished with Plates. 

Geology and Zoology of Captain T. W. Beechey’s 
Voyage, in quarto, with Coloured Plates. 

Norman Abbey; a ‘Tale of Sherwood Forest. Bya 

d 


a from the Prose Works of Robert Southey : 
consisting of extracts from his ‘ History of Brazil,’ 
* Life of Nelson,’ ‘ Espriella’s Letters,’ ‘ Book of the 
Church,’ &c. 

Living Poets and Poetesses: a Biographical and 
Satirical Poem, in three Parts. 

An Account of the Beulah Saline Spa, at Norwood. 
By Dr. Weatherhead. 

Just published.—lwelve Select Orations of Cicero, 
with English Notes, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Hofland’s Elizabeth 
and her Beggar Boys, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Parson’s Horm- 
Book, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Martin’s Mensuration, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Knights of the Round ‘Table, Ist series, royal 
18mo. 5s.—The — of Letters, a Selection of 
Poetry and Prose, Vol. 1, 12mo. 6s. 6d.—Stories of 
Travels in Turkey, 12mo. 5s.—British and Foreign 
State Papers, for 1828 & 1829, 8vo. 12. 10s.—The Hive, 
18mo, 3s.—Legends and Stories of Ireland, 12mo. 65. 
—Lyell’s Geology, Vol. 2, Svo. 12s.—Dublin Delineated, 
8vo. 85. 6d.—Stories from Natural History, 18mo. 25.64. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Although there are few novelties in the publishing 
world to occupy our reviewing columns, and the So- 
cieties are keeping Christmas holidays, we have been 

lied, notwithstanding our additional eight pages, 
to restrict the liberality of friends, and defer several 
original papers. We must also apologize to our adver- 
tising friends for many omissions; the first received 
have had the preference. 

Thanks to M. L. G.—C. D.—M.—J. J.—I. R. M.— 
G. W. E. 

All friends and correspondents, whatever grounds 
they may have to expect letters, will, we trust, excuse 
us for a few days. 

Next week, Living Artists, No. XI. R. B. Haypoy, 





A Supplementary Sheet, containing the Index and 
bese (with newly engraved vignette,) for the Vo- 


lume of 1831, will be given, gratis, with the next 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PICKERING’S ALDINE POETS. 
Price Five Shillings each Volume. 
On the ist of January was commenced a NEW ISSUE. of the 


L DINE POET §, 
containing BURNS, Volume f.; and also the 2nd Volume 

of MILTON, forming Vol. XVIIL. 

Edited by the Rev, JOHN MITFORD. 
tit “ This is a very well-arranged and well-printed work : the 
editor and the bookseller have united in rendering the text wor- 
thy of public approbation ; and if they proceed in this spirit with 
the other eminent poets of the land, we shall have a body of 
song such a3 no nation can equal, and printed with an elegance 
and accuracy, of which we see too few examples.” — Atheneum, 
“Among the various works now appearing at short intervals, 
and at moderate prices, none is more deserving of encourage- 
ment than Mr. Pickering’s edition of our Classical Poets; be- 
cause, first, itis edited with great care; next, each poet is pre- 
ceded by @ well-compiled biography; and, more especially, 
because a well-selected collection of our national poetry is an 
essential in the library of a lover of literature. There are other 
cogent reasons ; it may be hoped that the neatness and cheapness 
of such editions as these will catch the attention of readers who 
might otherwise throw away their time and money upon publi- 
cations, which do not even themseives pretend to be read twice, 
or to deserve preservation, It is something, certainly, to have 
au idle hour amused; but it is assuredly best to amuse itin a 
profitable manner, and by laying up not only present gratifica- 
tion, but materials for future reflection and. application,”— 
Spectator. 


I. Il. 
THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With an Original Memoir, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 


Ill. IV. 
THE POEMS OF JAMES THOMSON, 
With an Original Memoir, Portrait, and upwards of twenty 
ditional Poems never before priuted. 


v. 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COLLINS. 
With an Original Memoir, Portrait, and Essay on his Genius, and 
an Additional Poem. 


vi. 

THE POEMS OF H. KIRKE WHITE. 
With an Original Memoir, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 
VII. VIII. IX. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 

With an Original Memoir and Portrait, including his Transla- 
tions from Milton, Madame Guion, &c, the most complete 
edition extant. 

X. XI. 

THE POEMS OF HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF 
SURREY ; AND SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
With Original Memoirs, and Portraits. 

XII. 

THE POEMS OF JAMES BEATTIE, 

With an Original Memoir by the Rev, Alexander Dyce; Portrait, 
and Additional Poems. 

XIII. XIV. XV. 

THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

With a Memoir by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and Portrait. 
XVI. 

THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With an Original Memoir and Notes by the Rey. John Mitford, 
and some Additional Poems. 

“We praise the judicious conduct of the biographer of Gold- 
smith, in arranging the avecdotes from the various publications 
that have spoken of him, at the end of his connected biography. 
The idea is good, and one to be followed. They make there an 
interesting collection of ana, and would have caused a confusion 

in the body of the memoir.”"—Spectator, Sept. 25, 1831. 
XVIT. XVIII. XIX. 
HE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, 
With an Original Memoir, Notes, &c, by the Rev. John Mitford. 


XX. 
THE POEMS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Memoir, &c. by the Rex. Alexander Dyce. 


° . ° . 

Bishop Andrews's Prayers, in Greek and Latin. 
Lanceloti Andrews, Episcopi Wintoniensis, Preces private quo- 
tidiane., A new edition carefully revised and corrected by the 
Rev. Peter Hall, B.A., beautifully printed, 1smo. price 12s. 

Bishop Andrews’s Devotions.—The Private 
Devotions of Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, with his 
Manual for the Sick, newly translated from the origiual Greek, 
and compared with the former versions; to which is prefixed 
the Life of the Author, diligently compiled by the Rev. Peter 

all, B.A., of Brazenose College. Oxiord. 18mo. 

_ Bishop Horne always lamented the want of the Manual for the 
Sick in the modern editions of Bishop Audrews’s Devotions; and 
said * that it was the best ever printed, and ought to be in the 
hand of every clergyman in the land.’ = 

Lord Bacon’s Works.—The Works of Francis 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. A new edition, by Basil 
Montagu, Esq. 14 vols. price 61. 16s.6d, cloth boards. Of the 
Large Paper, imperial 8vo. only sixty copies are printed, price 
lt. 11s, 6d. each volume, 

This edition, it is presumed, will be found to contain the most 
complete collection of the writings of that distinguished philoso- 
Pher that has ever been offered to the public. It has been ac- 
curately collated with all the early impressions, and the author’s 
own arrangement restored; and translations, as well as the 
originals, ot his Latin productions are for the first time given. 
The work is illustrated by Portraits taken at different periods of 
his Lordship’s life—engravings of his monument and residence, 
fac-similes of his autograph, and other embellishments. 

: ; , : 7 

Bishop Burnet’s Lives.—Lives of Sir Matthew 
Hale and John Earl of Rochester. New edition, beautifully 
printed, 18mo. two portraits, 4s. 

Bourne’s (Vincent) Poems, crown 8vo. 9s. 

Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato.—With Notes 
and Iilustrations in Englishy and an Introductory Essay, by An- 
tonio Panizzi. 5 vols, cr. 8vo. price 3. 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto is known to every reader of 
Italian Literature, whilst the Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, 
which is, in fact, the ground-work of that poem, is known only 

y hame, or by the Rilaci of Bernior | ichi, Ariosto’s 








work is, in many parts, unintelligible without Bojardo, which, 
notwithstanding its great merit, has not been republished for 
nearly three ceuturies. It is anticipated that, by uniting these 
works, which are more Closely allied than the Liiad and Odyssey, 
the undertaking will be appreciated by all lovers of Italian 
poetry, aud will be deemed an accession to every library. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning.—The 
Two Books of Francis Lord Verulam of the Proficience and Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Divine and Human, with the Quotations 
— an Analysis, and general Index. Crown évo. price 
10s. 6d. 

Berners’ (Juliana) Treatyse of Fysshinge 
wyth an Angle; reprinted from the * Boke of St. Albans’ with 
the types of Baskerville; bellished with le wood-cuts, 
crown 8vo, price 5s. 

Byron, Medal of Lord, by Mr. A. J. Stothard, 
Meda! Engraver to the King, price 1/. 1s. — : 

Brown’s Life of Leonardo da Vinci, with a 
Critical Account of his works, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 

The materials for this memoir were chiefly derivea from the 
private library of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the privilege 
of copying from the most rave and valuable MSs, in the Palazzo 
Pitti. It is embellished with a fine portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, 
by Worthington, and an engraving of the celebrated picture of 
the Last Supper. 5 

Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
translated from the French by Irving Brock, 2 volumes svo. 
price 18s. 

———" . . 

Browning’s History of the Huguenots during 
the Sixteenth Century, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, price 11. Is. 

Bentham’s (Jeremy) Fragment on Govern- 
ment; or, a Comment on the Commentaries: being an examina- 
tion of what is delivered on the subject of government in general, 
in the introduction of Black 's C ies; with a Pre- 
face, in which is given a critique on the work at large, 8vo. 8s. 

“ English literature hardly affords any specimens of a more 
correct, concise, and perspicuous style than that of the Fragment 
on Government.”—Edinburgh Review, Nov. 1817 " 

Bentham’s (Jeremy) Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, new edition, cerrected by the 
Author, two volumes 8vo. 1, 1s. with Portrait. i 

“In this work the author has given to the public his enlarged 
and enlightened views, and has laboured for all nations, and for 
ages yet tocome.’’—Edinburgh Review, 

Bishop Beckington’s Journal.—A Journal by 
one of the Suite of Thomas Beckington, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, during the embassy to negotiate a marriage be- 
tween Henry V1. and a daughter of Count Armagnac, a.p. 1442 ; 
with Memoirs, Notes, and Illustrations, by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
BVO. 105.6d. 

Boccaccio da Ugo Foscolo.—Il Decamerone 
di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio.—Con un discorso critico da Ugo 
Foscolo, embellished with a Portrait and ten beautiful Lilustra- 
tions, engraved by Fox, from designs by Stothard, 3 vols. crown 
8vo. price 21, 12s. 6d. 

The same Edition without the Engravings, 3 volumes, crown 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. . an 

The Carcanet, a Literary Album; containing 
select Passages from the most distinguished English Writers, 
beautifully printed, 18mo. extra cloth boards, gilt leaves, 6s. 

Coleridge’s Poetical and Dramatic Works, 
with numerous additional Poems, collected aud revised by the 
Author, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 1. 16s. ” ; 

Collins’s Poetical Works, with the Life of the 
Author by Dr. Johnson; Observations on bis Writings by Dr. 
Langhorne; and Biographical and Critical Notes, by the Rev, 
Alexander Dyce, B.A. crown 8vo. price 8s. 

: "1 : ; 

Chaucer’s Canterbury ‘Tales, with an Essay 
on his Language and Versification, an Introductory Discourse, 
Glossary, and Notes, by Tyrwhitt. This edition contains a Por- 
trait of Chau , and a reduced Engraving of the ‘celebrated 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, by Stothard, 5 vols. cr. BVO. 2l. 125.6 

Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, in English. 
A new edition, revised and corrected, by W. H. Main, BVO. 85. 

Cicero’s Treatise of the Nature of the Gods, 
translated by Franklin, 8vo. 8s. Xe _ 

Dante, la Divina Commedia, illustrata da Ugo 
Foscolo, tom. 1.—Discorso sul testo e sa le opinioni diverse pre- 
valenti intorno alla storia e alla emendazioue critica della Com- 
media di Dante, crown 8vo. 12s.—Large Paper, 18s. 2 

Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody ; to which are 
added several other pieces, by Francis and Walter Davison, with 
Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 1. Is, 

DIAMOND EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. ss 

Diamond Edition of Homer.—Homeri Ilias 
et Odyssea, 2 vols. 48vo. price 12s. beautifully executed in dia- 
mond type, the smallest ever printed. 

A a copies are taken off on Large Paper, price 18s. 

Diamond Greek Testament, with a beautiful 
Frontispiece of the Last Supper, engraved by Worthington, from 
Leonardo da Vinci, 48vo0. 10s.6d. ’ 

The first specimen of a Greek Testament executed in diamond 
type, cast expressly for this edition. i : 

Diamond Classics, dedicated, with permission, 
to Earl Spencer, K.G. 








Latin, 

HORATIUS, 48vo. red cloth boards, 6s. 

VIRGILIUs, 4svo. red cloth boards, 8s. 

‘TERENTIUS, 4$vo. red cloth boards, 6s. 

CATULLUs, TIBULLUs, et PROPERTIUS, 48vo, red cloth 

boards, 6s. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS, &c. 48vo. red cloth boards, 5s. 

Italian, 

DANTE, 2 vols, 48vo. red cloth boards, 10s, 

TASSO, 2 vols. 48vo. red cloth boards, 10s. 

PE FRARCA, 4avo. red cloth boards, 6s. ? P 

Diamond Shakspeare, 9 vols. 48vo. with 38 
Plates, 2l. 2s., or bound in morocco, 3/. 10s. , 

Walton and Cotton’s complete Angler, 48vo. 
frontispiece by Stothard, and Wood-culs of the Fish, cl. bis. 6s. 

Another edition, 32mo. beautifully printed, 
with Wood-cuts of the Fish and Vignettes by Harvey, engraved 
by Nesbitt aud Bonner, two Portraits, and Viguetie Title by 
Stothard, 78. . 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson, 32mo. with a Frentispiece containing 
the five Portraits, 6s. 

, . Fe i . "- 

Walton’s Lives, 48vo, cloth boards, price 6s. 





Facciolati’s Latin Lexicon.—The Universal 
Latin Lexicon of Facciolatus and Forcellinus; a new edition, in 
which the Appendix of Cognolatus has been incorporated ; the 
Italian signilications rendered into English; the work of Tur- 
sellinus on the Particles of Latin Speech; Gerrard’s Siglarium 
Romanum ; and Gesner’s Etymological Index, by James Bailey, 

»M. 2 large volumes, rayal 4to, cloth boards, 61, 16s. 6d. 

> , ‘ , © re 

Fuller's Good Thoughts in Bad Times; 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times, together with Mixt Contem- 
plations in Better Times, by Thomas Fuller, D.D.,a new edition 
1gmo. with Portrait, 5s. 

. ° , . . 

Gwilt’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar.—Rudiments 
of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, by Joseph Gwilt, Esq. 8vo. 6s, 

Greene’s (Robert) Dramatic Works, to which 
are added, his Poems, with an Account of his Life and Writings, 
by the Rey. Alexander Dyce, B.A. in two vols. cr. 8vo. 1. Is. 

Herrick’s Poetical Works, with Portrait, 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 188. 

Ancient Metrical Tales ; printed chiefly from 
original sources; edited by the Rev, C, H. Hartshorne, M.A., 
crown &vo. 12s. 

Holbein’s Bible Cuts.—TIllustrations of the 
Bible by Holbein, being Fac-similes of the celebrated Icones 
Historiaram Veteris Testamenti, with 90 Wood-cuts, beautifully 
engraved, crown svo. 11, Is. 

A few copies are printed upon India paper, 2/. 2s. 
’ : , P 

Hunter’s (Rev. Joseph, F.S.A.) Yorkshire 
Glossary, crown 8vo. price 8s. 

_ sa : — _ 

Johnson & Walker’s Dictionary.—A Diction- 
ary of the English Language by Samuel Johnson and John 
Walker, with the Pronunciation greatly simplified, and on an 
entirely new plan; revised, corrected, and enlarged, with the 
addition of several thousand words, by R. S. Jameson, Esq. 8vo. 
third edition, price 12s. 

Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual; being 
an account of rare, curious, and useful books, published in, or 
relating to, Great Britain and Ireland, since the invention of 
printing ; with bibliographical and critical notices, collations of 
the rarer articles, and the prices at which they have sold in the 
present century, by William Themas Lowndes. Printed in 
double columns, demy svo. Parts I. to XIV. price 5s.; Large 
paper, price 10s. each part. ‘The work will be completed in Six- 
teen’ Parts, forming Four Volumes. 

Marlowe’s (Christopher) Works, 3 vols. cr. 
8vo. price Il. 7s. . 

> ° ° 

Marston’s Dramatic and other Poetical Works, 
4 volumes, crown 8vo., in the press, 2 

M‘Creery’s Press, a Poem in two Parts ; with 
other Pieces, crown 8vo. price 7s. 

Te ° “1 7 ° 

Nicolas’s (Sir Harris) Observations on the 
State of Historical Literature, and on the Society of Antiquaries 
and other Institutions for its Advancement in England; with 
Remarks on the Record Offices, and on the Proceedings of the 
Record Commission, Addressed to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. vo. 7s. 6d. 

Nicolas’s Refutation of Mr. Palgrave’s “ Re- 
marks in reply to ‘ Observations on the State of Historical Lite- 
rature.’”? With Additional Facts relative to the Record Com- 
wission and the Record Offices. 8vo. 5s. 

Nicolas’s L’Isle Peerage Case.—Report of 
Proceedings on the Claim to the Barony of L’Isle in the House 
of Lords, with Notes and an Appendix, containing the cases of 
Abergavenny, Botetourt, and Berkeley, accompanied by Obser- 
vations on Baronies by Tenure, By Sir Harris Nicolas, Barrister- 
at-Law, 8vo. price I. Is. 

Hume and Smollett‘s History of England in 
13 vols, 8vo. complete, cloth boards, 5/. 4s. with the Portraits 
engraved by Worthington, 6/. 3s. 6d. Large Paper, only fifty 
copies printed, Portraits on India paper, extra cloth boards, 
lettered on morocco, Il. 5s. each volume, 

Dr. Johnson’s Works, in 9 vols. 8vo. beauti- 
fully printed, and embellished with a fine portrait, price 31. 12s. 

’ ° . 

Dr. Johnson's Parliamentary Debates, form- 
ing Vols. X. and XI. price 16s. Large Paper, ouly seventy-five 
copies printed, I. 1s. each volume. 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, a new Edition, 
revised, with considerable additions, 4 volumes 8vo. with Por- 
trait aud Fac-similes, 1/. 12s. Large Paper, only fifty copies 
printed, price 1. ts, each volume, 

Gibbon’s Decline ant Fall of the Roman 
Empire, with a Portrait and Fac-simile Autograph, 8 vols, 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3/. 4s. Large Paper, only 50 copies printed, 81, 8s, 

Dr. Robertson’sWorks, embellished with Por- 
traits of the Author, James VI., Mary Queen of Scots, Charles V., 
and Christopher Columbus, engraved by Worthington, 8 vole. 
6vo. price 3/. 4s. Large Paper, only filty copies printed, price 
il, Is. each volume. 

Ovidii Opera e Textu Burmanni, cum Notis 
Harlesii, Gierigii, Burmanni, Lemairi, &c., 5 vols. 8vo. 34. 
Large Paper, 5 vols. royal 8vo. Sl. 5s. Ss é 

Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, 
Queen of Henry VII. To which are added, the Wardrobe Ac- 
counts of Edward [V., Anno 1480. Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
Bvo. Il. 1s, 

Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, 
Daughter of Henry VIII, afterwards Queen Mary, from 1536 
to 1544. Edited by Frederick Madden, Esq, F.S.A. 8vo. 1. 18. 

Privy Purse Expenses of King Henry VIII. 
from November 1529, to December 1532, with introductory Re- 
marks and illustrative Notes, by Sir Harris Nicolas. svo. id. 1s. 

Northumberland Household Book.—The Re- 
gulations and Establishment of the Household of Henry Algernon 
Percy, the Fifth Eari of Northumberland, at his Castles of 
Wresil and Lekinficid, in Yorkshire; begun Anno Domini 1512. 
Edited by Bishop Percy. 8Vo. 1. 1s. 

Shakspeare in 1 Pocket Volume, beautifully 
printed by Corrall, 12mo. price 1. 1s. cloth boards, or illustrated 
with 33 Engravings, price 2d, 2s. 2 

Virgil, Pickering’s Edition of Heyne’s. 8vo. 
16s. ; Large Paper, 11. 8s. cloth boards, 

Ina few days will be published, Part L., price 9s. 6d., or with 
India Proofs, 16s. of a new aud highly-embellished Edition, in 
imperial 8vo. of SS 

The Complete Angler, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton, with Origital Memoirs by Sir Harris Nicolas, 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT, as respects the regular Col- 
lege Students who follow the prescribed Course in Theology, 
the Mathematics, Classics, and English Literature, as well as 
the Occasional Students, who are desirous of atteuding any sepa- 
rate Courses of Lectures or Tuition, will be RE-OPENED on 
WEDNESDAY, the isth of January instant 
The School will be re-opened at Nine « ck precisely in the 
Forenoon of the same day. The Head or Second Master will be 
daily in attendance at the College, from One to Three o’clock in 
the Afternoon, 

The Spring Course of Lectures and Demonstrations in the 
Medical Department wiil commence on Tuesday, the 21th of Ja- 
nuary instant. By order of the Council, 

W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 

N.B.—Persons desirous of attending distinct Courses of Lec- 
tures, or Classes of Private Tuition, do not require a Proprietor’s 
Nomination, nor are they required to pay any Entrance Fee. 

NIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
(16, GOWER-STREET, BEDFORD-SQUARE.) 
Head Master, JOHN WALKER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Vice Master, Rev. CHARL JATURIN, A.M., Fellow of 

King’s Cotleg 


: Cambridge. 
First Classical Assistant Master, 
























’ 
Gapriet Marurin, A.M. 
Second Classical Assistant Master, Rev. H. Hugues. 
Mathematical and English Master, Mr. B. B. Wyanp. 

Teacher of the French Language, Mons. P. F. Meret. 
Teacher of the German Language, Mr. KLawer KLatrowsky. 
‘Teachers of Drawing and Perspective, Messrs. Croap & WY¥AND. 


The Course of Education pursued at this Institution comprehends 
hes of 


The Greek, Latin, English, French, and German Languages; 

Math ics, with the el y principles of Astronomy and 
Mechanics; 

The Science and Practice of Arithmetic ; Commercial Accounts; 

History and Geography (ancient and modern); the Use of the 





slobes ; 
Reading; Elocution; Writing; Stenography, and Drawing. 





: The Studies of the Pupils will be resumed on Monday the 9th 
nstant. 
A Prospectus may be obtained at the School House, or from 


the principal Booksellers. 
JOHN WALKER, Head Master. 





RIVINGTON’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

This day is published, in small svo. price 6s. (with a Portrait), 
THE LIFE of WICLIF. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 

Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Being the First Volume of the THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Printed for J,G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 

and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 6s, 
OURNAL of a TOUR in the STATE of 
NEW YORK, with Remarks on Agriculture in those Parts 
most eligible for Settlers, and Return to England by the Western 
Islands in consequence of Shipwreck in the Robert Fulton, 
By JOHN FULTON, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria-lane. 


O V E L S.—Popular Modern Works of 
Fiction (many of them recently published), including 
those by the authors of ‘ Richelieu,’ * Pelham,’ * Brambletye 
House,’ ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Highways and By-ways,’ * Vi- 
vian Gray,’ * King’s Own,’ ‘ Collegians,’ &c .: together with 
the works of Scott, Cooper, Galt, Porter, Edgeworth, Radcliffe, 
&c., at one-fourth of the publication prices (new), 
Apply to P, East, 5, Tavistock-street, Coveut-garden, who has 
several Circulating Libraries for sale, from 6d. to 3s. per vol. 














NEW PEERAGE BY THE NORROY KING OF ARMS, 
8vo. price 14s. bound, 
HE PEERAGE of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, on a New Plan, arranged and printed from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility. 
By EUMUND LODGE, ~~ Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A., &c. 
To which is added, a VIEW of the BARONETAGE 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the 
production of an herald,—we had almost said by birth, but cer- 
tainly by profession and studies,—Mr. Lodge, the Norroy King 
of Arms. [tis a most useful publication.” 
Printed for Saundersand Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street ; 
and may be had of ali Booksellers and Stationers throughout the 
Kingdom. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
The JANUARY Namber contains:—The Political Conduct of the 
Clergy—Love and the Myrtle Leaf—Maritime Romances and 
Parliamentary Novels—Gailery of Literary Characters, No. . 
Author of ** Satan,” with a Full-length Sketeh—T! Mutiny of 
the Bounty—W hat is the ** Currency Question” !—Recollections 
of Versailles—Lines written in Moore’s Life of Byron—The Stock 
Exchange, No. I1.—Bits of Classicality. Stanzas on Woman, 
Autumn, and Christmas Poem—Lady Poets of France in the 
Nineteenth Century. Madame Amable Tastu—On the Banks of 
the Rhine— Another Bill, which is not “ the Bill,” but something 
quite different trom “ the Bill’’—Sock and Buskin, No. IL. Play- 
ers, Playhouses, and distressed Operatives—The Reform Bill and 
the Landed Interests—Facts counected with recent Manifestations 
of Spiritual Gifts. By the Rev, Edward Irving—A few Lines to 
our dear Contributors, with a Word ov Attila Watts—A brief 
Good-morrow to the New Leap Year (with a Song). 
James Fraser, 215, Regeut street; and all Booksellers, Sta- 
tioners, and Newsvenders in the Kingdom. 














ch ta . r “_ . 
A RGYLL ROOMS—GRAND EXPOSI- 
TION!!! 

Stationery, the Annuals,Albums,|Almanacks, Pocket-books, Tra- 
Serap Books, Despatch Boxes,| velling-cases, Writing-desks, 
Portfolios, and Blotting Books} Dressing-cases, rosewood, ma- 

British Classics and Poets, su-| hogany, Morocco and Russia 

erbly bound leather 

Bibles and Prayer Books azors, Scissors, Penknives, and 

Work Boxes, Tea Caddies, and] lostruments 
Watch Stands Chess, Draught, Backgammon, 

Inkstands, in rosewood, ebony,| Pope Joan, & Cribbage Boards 
and bronze Card Boxes 
An unequalled variety of the Articles, of the most superior de- 

scription, and at the lowest prices, suitable for Christmas Pre- 

ts and New Year's Gifts, will be found at that extensive Es- 
tablishment (the additions to which are just completed). TUR- 

RILL’S Repository, 250, Regent-street, on the site of the late 

Argyll Rooms,—Account Book Manufactory, 357, Oxford-street, 








A CATALOGUE OF FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, 
GRATIS, ON APPJLICATION, 


A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 
24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
‘, BRITTON and PUGIN’S ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGs of LONDON, 

TheWork consists of One Hundred and Forty-four Engravings 
in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, T. fie, é 
Gladwin, &c., from Drawings and Measurements by A. Pugin 
G. Cattermole, aud other eminent Artists. The Historical an 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.5.A., J. P, Papworth, &c., and which embrace ample Iilustra- 
t of the Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, Maryle- 
bone, the bg &c.; also ry Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts and Engravings of all the London Theatres, all the 
Bridges, including the New London, the Terraces in Regent’s 
Park, the Bank, the Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Colos- 
seum, Carlton House, Somerset House, College of Physicians, 
both old and new, Westminster Hall, Mansion House ; also o 
the Houses and Gaileries of the Marquess of Uxbridge, Thomas 

ope, Esq., John Soane, Esq., John Nash, Esq., &c. &c. 

Two vols. demy 8vo.cloth.....++.2l. 12s. 6d, Published at 5l. 5s. 
oe = pa. 4s. Od, Published at 8l. 8s. 
Two vols. royal 4to. Pr: on 

India paper, (of which very fr 7s. Od, Published at 141. 14s. 

few remain,) Cloth ....see0+- 

2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain,with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, Ninety-six Plates, 

Two vols, royal 8vo. in cloth +21. 10s. Publishedat 5/. 
Two vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, 

(arranging with Britton’s Cathe-? 5/. 0s. Published at 10/. 

drals,) in Cloth ...-cccecccccecesece 

3. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In 3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates. Price 6l. 6s.; published 
at 10/. 10s.in cloth, An Examination of the Mineralized Remains 
of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antediluvian World; ge- 
nerally termed Extraneous Fossils. By James Parkinson, Vol. II. 
may be had separately, price 2l. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

In crown 8vo. with 10 Plates, price 12s. cloth, a new edition, 
corrected by the Author, 

4. An Inroduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Remains, especially those found in the British Strata ; 
intended to aid the Student in his Inquiries respecting the Nature 
of Fossils, and their Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. 
By James Parkinson, 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. _ Ato. cloth, price 2/. ; published at 42, 

6. Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or,General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 
6. 6s.; published at 11. Lis. 

Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. I. and I. containa 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. II, and IV, constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 

7. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 1 large 
vol. Svo. (800 pages). Price 14s. boards; published at 1/. 8s. 

8. The Earls of Clarendon and Rochester’s 
Diaries and Correspondence; containing particulars ef the Revo- 
lution. Edited by S.W. Singer. 10 Plates. 2 vols. 4to. boards. 
2, 12s. 6d.; published at Si. 5s. 

9. Dyer’s Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, boards, 10s.; published at 2/. 2s. 

10. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. 2 Portraits and 
Autographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s.; published at 2/. 2s. 











OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of the 
WAR IN THE PENINSULA, Vols. 2 and 3. With Pians, 
8vo. boards, price 20s, each. 
. and W, Boone, 29, New Bond -street, 





This day is published, 3 vols. 11. 8s. 6d. 
HE USURER’S DAUGHTER, 
A Novel. By a Contributor to Blackwood's Magazine. 

“ This very clever Novel will be a favourite with the Public,” 
Literary Gazette, Dec. 24. 

«4 work of real merit.”—Court Journal, Dec. 18, 

“* A powerfully -written work.”’—Globe, + 22. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’Hall- 
court. 








NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 
TORIES from NATURAL HISTORY, 


By the Author of ‘ Easy Stories for the Amusement and In- 
formation of Children of four and five years old.’ Price, haif- 
bound, 2s. 6d. s ; 

2. The Hive; a Selection of Poems chiefly 
from the works of Living Authors. Intended for the perusal of 
young Persons. Price, half-bound, 3s.; or whole bound, in 
morocco, 5s. fe 

3. Hymns for Children. By the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Price, haif-bound, 
2s. 6d. 


London; N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 





ABRIDGED WORKS. 

In one vol. small gvo. 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, with a portrait, 

ALEY’S MORAL AND POLITICAL 

PHILOSOPHY, condensed by a Master of Arts of the Oni- 

versity of Cambridge. ; } 

5s. 6d. bound in cloth, witha portrait, 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, by the 
saat 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, with a portrait, 

3. Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 


tanding, condensed by a Clergyman. 
¢ Printed by A. J. Valoy, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; 
and sold by Booksellers in Towr and Country. 





hliched 


Wood-cuts, 





In a few days will be p with ill 
Map, Xc. svo. Vol. II., price 12s.,0f 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; being an 
attempt to account for FORMER CHANGES in the 
EARTH’s SURFACE, by CAUSES NOW_IN ACTION, 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
The 3rd edition, improved, price 6s. extra boards, of 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S PUNCH 
and JUDY, as performed in the Streets; containing 24 
Plates and 4 Wood-cuts, with the Tragi-Comic Drama, Coloured 
Piates, 9s.; and on India paper, 10s. 6d, 
Published by N. H. Reid, 15, Charing-cross. 





EDUCATION, 
In a few days, price 5s. boards, and 5s. 6d. bound, 
ELECTIONS from the PROSE WORKS 
of ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 
Lately published, 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey, 
D. 


le »D. 80, ogee 
Selections from the Poems of William 
Wordsworth, Esq. Chiefly for the Use of Schools and Young 
Persons. 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 





: Works lately published, 
OHNSON’S DICTIONARY, with 
Walker’s Pronunciation of all difficult or doubtful words, 

and marks to show where to double the Consonant with the Par- 
ticiple. A diamond pocket edition, price 3s. 6d. bound in roan ; 
4s. embossed roan, gilt edges; and 5s. Turkey morocco, 

2. Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, by 
Professor Rennie, in one thick volume 8vo. with numerous illus- 
trative wood-cuts, price One Guinea, cloth, 

3. The Cabinet Album. A collection of Ori- 
ginal and Selected Literature, in one vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 
cloth boards, 

r : ° . 

4. The Self-interpreting Bible. By the Rev. 
John Brown, of Haddington. A new edition, with Tinstrations, 
Marginal Refereuces, Notes, Preface, and Life of the Author, 
by his Grandson. In one vol. 4to. price 2/. 5s. cloth boards, 


5. Stories of Travels in Turkey, founded on 
the Narratives of M‘Farlane, Madden, and other recent Travel- 
lers. 12mo, neatly half-bound, price 5s. 

6. Biographical Sketches, and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Quadrupeds, by Captain Thomas Brown. In one 
vol, 18mo., illustrated with numerous engravings on steel, price 
10s. cloth, 

7. Advice to a Young Christian, on the Im- 
wrtance of aiming at an elevated standard of Piety. By a Village 
astor. Royal 32mo. price 1s. 6d. boards, and 2s. 6d. embossed 

roan, gilt edges. 
London: W. S. Orr, 14, Paternoster-row; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH. 
A new edition, 5s. 


REATISE on the PREVENTION and 
CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with copious 
Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Climate, 
&c. &C. 5 a also a Collection of necessary Prescriptions. 
By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s United Hospitals. 

Sold by Messrs. Highley, 174, Fleet-street; Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall; Bower, 315, Oxford-street ; Sherwood and Co. Paternoster- 
row ; and all other Booksellers, Where may be had, 

Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
35. Gd. 





In January will be published, in one vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
BR @BPA FF ££ @O SB. 
By the Author of ‘Selwyn,’ ‘ Tales of the Moors,’ &c. 
“* To bear is to conquer our fate.””—CaMPBELL. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longwan, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green, London. 





This day, price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, for poneney 1832. 
Also, price 7s. 6d. with Three Engravings, 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. October 1831—January 1832. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 

Green, London, 


NCYCLOP#DIA BRITANNICA. Part 
XXIL., price Six Shillings, is published this day. 

Adam Biack. Edinburgh ; Siapkin and Marshall ; Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; and Jennings 
and Chaplin, London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 

whom may be » in 4to, price 12s. 
With 14 highly-finished Engravings, ; 
Elements of Anatomy, General, Special, and 
Comparative. By David Coe. M.D. From the Seventh Edi- 
tion of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ — s 

. In 4to, osies oath 1% highly-finished Engravings, 

A System of Agriculture. From the Seventh 
Fdition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ By James Cleghorn, 
sq. 








Just published, Twenty-second Edition, : 
HE BOOK of FATE: formerly in the 
Possession of Napoleon. Price 5s. in boards. . 

“© We strongly advise all those careless and laughing circles, 
which we hope will be gathered round many happy firesides in 
the ensuing winter, to provide themselves with this volume, 
which we can venture to promise will be an increase to their 
stock of cheerfalness, and will not often fail in its promise of ad- 
mitting them into the secrets of futurity.”—British Critic. 

The favourable reception the above work has met with (having 
passed through twenty-one editions), has induced several onerie- 
Cipled persons to publish works under a similar title, against whic 
the caution of the public is respectfully solici 

Printed for M. Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and 
sold by all Booksellers, 
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ENDLESS AMUSEMENT FOR LONG WINTER EVENINGS, 
FOR THE YEAR 1832. 
Now quite ready: 


I. 
By Mr. oats Cruikshank, 
, OPT > r . - 

HE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! 

A Humorous Story, by one of the Contributors to Black- 

wood’s Magazine. With numerous Iilustrations by GEORGE 

CRUIKSHANK, 2nd edition. Foolscap 8vo. price 75, 6d. neatly 
in cloth. 

sa work of fun and fiction it stands unrivalled. 

trations are inimitable.”—Edinburgh Evening Post, 








The illus- 


Il. 
By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
Ia a neat pocket volume, bound iu silk, with gilt edges, price 
only Six Shillings, 
THE COMIC ALBUM; 

A Collection of Humorous Tales, with numerous Iilustrations 
from the pencil of ROBERT CROIKSHANK, 

“ There is enough fun in this pretty little volume to dispel all 
the blue devils in Christendom.”—Courier, 


Iil. 
: By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
c : Tf i BS 

Being a Collection of Jeux d’Esprit, illustrated with 120 En- 
gravings, from Designs by ROBE .T CRUIKSHANK, 2 vois. 
neatly half-bound, with gilt edges, price only 1s. 

“ A very elegant companion to the drawing-room table; very 
tastily ‘got up.’ ’—Morning Chronicle. 

*,* Early application is requested for the above, as a very 
limited numbe~ remain on hand. 

William Kidd, 228, Regent-street; and James Gilbert, 51, 
Paternoster-row. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 
n 8V¥0, price 14s. in cloth boards, 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers. 
Books published in Loudon, and those altered in Size or Price, 
from the year 1310 to the year 1831, arranged as follows :— 
1, Miscellaneous Literature (including School Books) 
and Ecclesiastical History—3, Law and Jurisprudence—4, Medi- 
cine, Surgery, Physiology, and Chemistry—s, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, &e. 

“ We believe literary men are but little aware that there exists 
for them so valuable and desirable an auxiliary. Its advantages 
are too obvious to require commeut.”’—New Monthly Mag. 

“A repertory most diligently and accurately compiled, and, 
consequently, of great value to the buyers of books. It is not 
only a guide for the present day, but the foundation for a standard 
in times to come,”"~ Literary Gazette, 

Londou: published by Robert Bent; and sold by every Book- 
seller in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. 


Containing the 












Published this day, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. XXXI., containing the following Articles;:— 
I. Archbistiop of Dublin on Political Economy, 
Il. Memoir ot Sebastian Cabot, 
lift. Weights and Measures. 
IV. History of Medicine. 
V. Greek Literature in Scotland. 
VI. Moore’s Life and Death of Lord Edward Pitzgerald. 
Vil. Adjustment of the House of Peers. : 
Vill. Adventures on the Columbia River. 
1X. Caledonians, Picts, aud Scots, 
X. Cooper’s * Bravo.’ 
XI. Animal Physiology. 
Xi. Romance and Reality. By L. BE. L. 
XI. Householders in Danger. 
XIV, Tour of a German Prince, 
XV. Portuguese Africa, 
XVI. Life of Turgot, 
List of Books, Index, &e. 
#,* No. XXXII. will be published on the 3ist of March. 
R. Heward, 113, Strand. 








: ai ‘ Now ready, 
ATTY’S CITIES of EUROPE, Fifth and 
Concluding Part; containing Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Brussels, and Autwerp. 8vo. prints, 4to. prints, 16s. ; 
4to. proofs, 25s.; do. India, 35s.; imperial 4to. proofs, 36s. ; 
do, ludia, 2/. 2s, ; do. before letters and etchings, 2l. 12s. 6d. 


Also, 

Turner’s England and Wales, Part XIII. ; 
containing Views of Richmond, Plymouth, Salisbury, and Malburn 
Abbey and Gate. 4to. prints, 14s.; imperial 4to. proofs, 1. Is. 5 
do. India, 14. Lis. 6d.; before letters, folio, 21. 12s, 6d.; do. with 
etchings, 34. 3s. 








Also, 
Landseer’s Animals, Part VIT.; containing 
the Gou, Leopard, Ovrang Outang, and Tapir ; with four beau- 
Ulul vignette plates, 4to. prints, 9s.; proots, 12s, 





Also, 
Swan’s Views of the Lakes of Scotland. 
i 4to. 5s. 6d.; India, 7s. 6d.; before letters, 





The most comprehensive and correct Series of Commercial 
Tables ever published. Fine Stereotype Edition. 
Just published, in one very large volume, price Il. Lis. 6d. 
HE BRITISH MERCHANT'S 
ASSISTANT. 





so By G. GREEN 
Containing the most complete S« of Tables of SIMPLE 
INTEREST at 3, 3}, 4, 44, and 5 per cent., in which the prin- 
cipal is carried by sing’ e pounds to £50., and from thence, 














by larger intervals, to £20,000. ‘Tables for calculating the 
Interest on EXCHEQUER BILLS, at i}d., 19d. 2hd., 
2hd., 2%d., 3d jd., and 3}d. per cent. per diem “s for 





computing the Value of every description of ENGLISH and 
IREIGN STOCK at every possible Price. ables showiiig, at 
oue view, the amount of Stock that may be purchased by any 
sum of money invested in the Funds, at every price, from 20 to 
180 per cent. Extensive T Tables. Brokerage, Commission, 
and Insurance Tables, &. This work has been honoured by the 
Ratronage of the most eminent public Companies, Bankers, and 
Herchauts, in the Metropolis, aud will be found distinguished 
from every other commercial work by the comprehensiveness of 
its plan, the accuracy of its execution, and the superiority of its 
Saaonent. 
ndon : Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill; and to be had ofall 
Booksellers, * . “ somata: : 














In small 8vo. 5s. 
This day is published, to correspond with the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, Volume I, of 
THE 


first COMPLETE and UNIFORM 

. Edition of the WORKS of LORD BYRON, with bis LET- 
TERS and JOURNALS; and his LIFE. 

By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

To be completed in 14 Monthly Volumes, each containing two 
highiy-finished Engravings, by the first Artists. 

Published by John Murray, Albemarie-street; and sold by every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 





In consequence of the great demand, and to avoid a partial deli- 
very, it has been found necessary to postpone till Monday, the 
16th of January, the publication of Part 1., containing tive 
highly-tinished Engravings, price only 2s. 6d., of 


GINDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to Mr. Murray’s first complete and uniform edition 
ot the LIFE and WORKS of LORD 1}: YRON, 
Part L., illustrative of Vol. I., will contain, 

1. Loch-na-gar in the Highlands of and—Stantield. 2. Lis- 
bon, Belem Castle—Stanfield. 3. The Yani Stanfield. 4. Co- 
rinth, Stanfield. 5. Portrait of the Maid of Athens, from a Draw- 
ing made by Thomas Aliason, Esq., in the year 1812. 

Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Sold also by Charles Tilt, Fieet-street. 


THE MOTHER’S BOOK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Sandford, price 4s. neatly 


pound, 
HE MOTHER’S BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 

** Do you ask, then, {what will educate your son? Your ex- 
ample will educate him, your conversation ; the business he sees 
you trausact, the likings and dislikings you express: these will 
educate him, and the society you live in will educate him.”’— 
Mrs. Barbauld. 

Glasgow: Printed for Richard Griffin and Co.; and Thomas 
Tegyg, Cheapside. 














THE CABINET.—THIRD SERIES. 
Just published, beautifully printed on crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 
HE CABINET; or, THE SELECTED 
BEAUTIES of LITERATURE, Edited by JOHN AIT- 
KEN.—Third Series. 
Say, what abridgment have you for this evening! 
What mask! what music ? how shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight! 
SHAKSPEARE. 

** We have here the gold without the alloy—the keruel without 
the sheli—the fairest towers of the garden culled and garlanded, 
and made, like the ‘ rosemary and rue’ of the poet, to keep 

* Seeming and savour all the winter loug. 
A finer Christmas or New Year’s Gift—a better intellectual 
ornament for the parlour or drawing-room—canuot well be 
imagined.” 

London : 


L 


Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


E ANT NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK:— 
which possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of con- 
centrating, in one volume, all that is interesting, either as an 
exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete reper- 
toriuam of all those accomplishments which grace the sex, and 
constitute the perfection of the female character. 

** Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, * all the 

talents in England could not have produced such a work as ‘ The 
y Lady’s Book.?” 
e Young Lady’s Book’ is not to be classed with the ephe- 
trifles which reiga for a season, and are then displaced by 
a newer attraction: it claims to be regarded as a perennial, not 
an annual work; as a concentration of all that is attractive to 
the female mind, permanent in its interest, and valuable for its 
utility. 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in embroidered crimson silk, 
and embeilished with upwards of 700 engravings. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK:— 
the most acceptable present ever devised for youth, embracing 
the amusements ‘of all minds, and of all seasous,—in winter, 
and in summer,—at home and abroad. 

The robust and the delicate,—the contemplative and the inge- 
nious,—have each th ir ta provided for. The sports and ex- 
ercises of out-door enjoyme he pastimes of a winter’s fire- 
side,—and the recreations of science,—are copiously detailed in 
nearly 500 close.y-printed pages, embellished with upwards of 
300 engravings. 

Price 8s, 6¢. in ornamental boards; and 10s. 6d. handsomely 
bound in Arabesque embossed morocco, with gilt edges. 

Vizetelly, Branstou, and Co., Fieet-street. 
















No, 478, price 3d., 

THE PULPIT, with Thirty-two closely- 

printed Columns, contains a Lecture on Divinity, by the 
Rev, Dr. Chalmers, delivered in the University of Edinburgh, at 
the opening of the Session 1821-2. (Lecture I. by Dr. Chalmers, 
is nearly ready. A Sermon ‘On the duty and§reasonableness of 
Christian Decision,’ by the Rev. J. Anderson, preached at Bris 
tol, at the eighty-eighth Annual Conference of Weslevan Minis- 
ters (concluded). An Essay ‘On Preparation for the Pulpit,’ by 
Rev. C, Fridges. 
Now ready, not published in ‘ The Pulpit,’ price 3d., demy 8v0., 

A Lecture ‘On the Practical Influence of 
Christianity on Society,’ by the Rev. J. Clayton, A.M. jun., ae- 
livered at Tonbridge Chapel, for the Christian Instruction So- 
ciety, December 20, 1831. ? . 

Also, a Lecture by Dr. Fletcher, uniform with 
the above. = 

A Brief Statement of Facts connected with 
the*Reformation Society and the Rev. N. Armstrong, with an 
Exposure of Misrepresentations circulated respecting that 
Minister. ‘ 

The Pulpit—Part 112, price 1s., contains 
Sermons by the Rev. Messrs. Melville (two), Dr. Gordon, J. Par- 
sons, W. F. Vace A., H. M*Neile, M.A., and a Lecture on 
Moral Philosophy, by Professor Wilson. : 

Part 113, with a splendid Portrait of Dr. 
Thomson, price 1s., contains Sermons by the Rev. Messrs. 
Styles, H. M‘Neile, J. Scott, A.M., J. Martin, T. Page, B.A., 
J. Cawood, J. Anderson, and a Lecture on Divinity by Dr, 
Chalmers; Reviews, Poetry, &c. 

London; Published by W, Harding, 3, Paternoster-row. 

















fin two vols. 8vo. price 28s. boards, 
N ESSAY UPON NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTER;; being an Inquiry into some of the principal 
causes Which contribute to form and modity the Characters of 
Nations in the state of Civilization, By the late RICHARD 
CHINEVIX, Esq. F.R.S.L. and E., M-R.LA., Se. 
Printed tor James Duncan, 37, Pater noster-row. 





Just pubiished, by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington-street. 


. 
In 3 vols. post 8v0. 
. 


A R A M. 
Clifford,’ &c. 


U GE 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Paul 


il. 
DUCHESS OF ABRANTES’ MEMOIRS. 
Written by Herself, 
2 vols. Svo. with Plates, " 

#,* Also an elegant FRENCH EDITION, at half the price 
of the Paris edition. 

Ill. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
By L.E.L., Authoress of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’? Ac. 3 vols. 
“Th volumes will instruct the wise, entertain the witty 
and delight the imaginative.”—Al/red. 








1v. 
ELLIOTT’S LETTERS FROM THE NORTH OF 
EUROPE, 


1 vol. 8vo. 

“ One of those productions which we read from first to las} 
with the agreeable sensation that we are gathering the informa- 
tion of preity extensive travel easily by our tire-side.”—Luerary 
Gazette. 


Vv. 
DR. GRANVILLE’S CATECHISM OF HEALTH. 
Third edition. In asmall volume, price 3s. 
“ Eminently calculated to allay the apprehensions with regard 
to the choiera.”—Morning Chronicle. 
vi. 
THE YOUNG DUKE. 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ Secoud edition. 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, 


I. 
T HE OP ER A; 
A STORY of the BEAU MONDE. By the Author of ‘ Mothers 
and Daughters.’ 3 vols. 


II. 
CAPTAIN FRANKLAND’S NARRATIVE 
of his VISIT to the COURTS of RUSSIA and SWEDEN, ia the 
Years 1830 and 1831. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
Ill. 
RALPH ESHER; 
S$ of a GENTLEMAN of the COURT of 
by Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


STR 
Or, ADVENTURE 
CHARLES 








COMPLETE FOR EIGHT SHILLINGS! 

Now ready, with upwards of 100 Hiustrations by G. W. Bonner, 
a beautiful portrait of the Author, and copious Notes, by W. 
Mason, a new edition of 

HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, by John 
Bunyan, beautifully printed, in a pocket volume. 

* If there be any one Who has not yet read the * Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ we advise him to read it without delay. The present very 
cheap and complete edition (being fudl of embellishments) affords 
him an excellent opportunity for so doing.” —Weekly Times, 

** Published at a remarkably moderate charge, and enriched 
with a multiplicity of beautiful wood-cuts, our best wishes for the 
success of this immortal work, we are convinced, will not be 
wanted.”—Uniled Kingdom, 

William Kidd, 224, Regent-street ; James Gilbert, 51, Pater- 
noster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers, 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, price 55+, 

Vol. L i containing the second and concluding Vol. of 
ISTORY of the CIVIL WARS of IRE- 
LAND, from the ANGLO-NORMAN INVASION, until 
the Union of the Country with Great Britain. By W.C. TAYLOR, 

Esq. A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh, who have, nearly ready, Vols. LXXV. and LXXVI, 
The Book of Butterflies, Sphinxes, and 
Moths: with 120 engravings, coloured from nature. By Captain 
Thomas Brown, F.R.S., F.L.S., M.W.S., &c., President of the 
Royal Physical Society, 








r r < wT . . 
OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AT THE 
COURTS OF GERMANY, By W. BEATTIE, M.D., &c., 
and written during an attendance upon their present Majesties, 
during their visits to that Country in 1822, 5, and 6. Dedicated 
to the King. ** We recommend this work to our readers with the 
full conviction that wh it has been opened it will recommend 
itself.’"—** The Narrative is rapid, easy, and brilliant.’”—** Th 
author appears to be a man of great research—one who has stu 
died nature inall her varieties,”—"* We cannot givee xtracts suffi- 
cient to do justice to the instruction and entertainment derivable 
from this work in most important respects—its minute description 
of the manners and habits of our King, &c.""—* A really edifying 
and entertaining book.””—New Monthly Mag., Sunday Times, 
agazine, &c. 
: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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WILL OPEN, JANUARY 16, 1832. 
EACON’S COFFEE-HOUSE AND 
READING-ROOM, No. 3, WALBROOK, rear the Man- 
sion House. 
(Removing from Skinner-street.) 

Where the Morning and Evening Papers and Periodicals will 
be on the Table as soon as published, together with nearly One 
Hundred Provincial Papers, from all parts of the United King- 
dom, which are regularly filed; Lioyd’ ud the Export anc 
Import Lists, Price Current, and other pu ations of MERCAN- 
TILE Importance. Terms for refreshment very moderate, 

N.B. Advertisements received tor every Provincial and London 
Newspaper, and for Galignani’s Messenger, Paris. 

tit Reference may be had to Advertisements for, Heirs, Next of 
Kin, &c, 








THE ATHENAUM. 




















THE NEW ANNUAL of One Hundred Plates of all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the World ; and THE NEW 
BIBLE ATLAS, both arranged upon an original, most comprehensive, and convenient Plan, from Steel Engravings by TL. Starling. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL FOR 1882. 


Price 18s. plain; finely coloured, 21s.; Morocco, 3s. extra. 


The utility of this valuable volume almost eclipses its beauty 
in our estimation, [tis so beautifully executed in the details of 
the engravings—it is so complete—it presents so muc h informa- 
tion of a kind which every man requires, and that information is 
compressed into so small a compass, and is presented to the pub- 
lic at a price so wondrously low,—that we know not how we can 
better express our opinion of the many claims the volume puts 
forth, than by assuring our readers that, were we limited in our 
choice to the purchase of one Annual out of the multitude, this 
should be that one in preference to all the rest. It is an orna- 
ment for the boudoir or the drawing-room, while it is an absolute 
necessary for the study. The book ought to find a niche wherever 
there is another book, or wherever there is a person to read a 
book. Itis quite a little idol book to us,—Atlas. 


This beautiful and most useful little] volame—a_ perfect pic- 
ture lof elegance, containing avast sum of geographical informa- 
tion, A more instructive present, or a gift better calculated to 
be long preserved, and often referred to, could not be offered to 
favoured youth of either sex.—Literary Gazette. 


Of all the Annuals, this is unquestionably the most useful, 
perhaps the most agreeable, and, in many cases, it will doubtless 
prove the most welcome. It is one of the most delightful and 
valuable books that can be given or received, ata season ¢ the 
year when to make a preseut becomes a sort of duty.— New 
Monthly Mag. 

It far surpasses anything of the kind which we have seen, 
and is made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and 
Mr. Murray ave now sending into every family in the empire. 
Monthly Review, 

This is a gem of no small brilliancy. Its very ingenious me- 
thod of arrangement secures to the geographical stadent the in- 
formation tor which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to 
works of the largest dimensions.—dAtheneum. 

The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have 
ever witnessed.— Examiner, 

It contains all the information to be derived from the most 
expensive and unwieldy Atias.— York Courant. 

By a moment's reference, the exact situation of any place 
may be found.—Birmingham Journal. 

An excellent little work, engraved with a clearness and cor- 
Tecthess which is quite surprising. Travellers have a system of 
Geography and a compieie Atlas, which they may carry in their 
pocket.—Spectator. 

It is the most perfect gem which has ever been published.— 
Bristol Journal, 

We strongly recommend it to our literary friends.—Brighton 
Herald, 

The plates are executed with extraordinary neatness, clear- 
ness, and precision.—Belle Assemblee. 

_ It embodies in a small compass, and in the most elegant 
form, a vast mass of geographical information.—Fumily Mag. 

It affords facilities of reference not to be found in Maps of 
a larger kind.— Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

ft stands alone and unrivalled; and, as far as depends on 
merit and talent, its success Cannot be for a moment doubtiul.— 
Windsor Express. 

This is one of the most useful publications that have dis- 
tinguished this improving age. It is beautifully executed, and 
may truly be designated a gem of art.—Bath Journal, 


Highly useful, both asa distinet work avd as an elegant il- 
lustrative companion to such books as the Family Library, &c. 
The plates are wost beautifully engraved.—Preston Chronicle, 


One of the most elegant productions we ever saw. The exe- 
cution is so skilful, that, together with those of portability and 
cheapness, the work possesses all the other and more — int 
advantages to be found iu maps of larger dinweusious.—Preston 
Pilot. 

This is a publication of the greatest utility. — Devon Tele- 
graph, 

Singularly felicitous in design, and truly exquisite in point of 
execution, this is the most perfect gem which has ever been pab- 
lished.—B ristol Journal. 

One of the best and most comprehensive appendages to topo- 
graphy we know of,—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

This is a kind of work which commands 
Herald, 

We have rarely seen such a combination of beauty, accuracy, 
and simplicity, as these plates evince.— News. 

We can affirm with truth, that fi 
little work stands unrivalled. 
finished 
of semil 


success. — Kent 


r beauty of execution this 
We would recommend this highly- 
(very cheap publication to the attention of all heads 
ries.— Reading Mercury. 

This is indeed a beautiful work—a perfect chef-d’euvre, and 
destined, we are sure, to receive the most extensive patronage, 
—Carlisle Patriot. 

It is no less creditable to the proprietors in point of originality 
of design, than to the artist for the unrivalled beauty of its exe- 
cution, The clearness and elegance of the engravings have never 
been surpassed in any work of the kind.—Morning Advertiser, 

It is truly perfect and beautiful—Bath Herald. 

The work is entitled to the highest praise.— Nottingham 
Journal. 

This is truly a most elegant production. To be admired and 
approved of, it needs only to be seen and examined. — Bir- 
mingham Journal, 

{tis very convenient for quick and easy reference.—Dublin 
Literary Gazetie, 

We have not seen anything more deserving of general appro- 
bation than this little publication.—Tyxe Mercury. 

The design is a good one, and the scale on which it has been 
prepared extremely convenient for reference.—Brighton Gazette. 

This is decidedly a clever and useful publication.”—Kentish 
Chronicle, 

This interesting fittle work contains, on a small scale, all the 
most useful information of large and expensive general atlases. 
Sherbourne Mercury. 





OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 
A work as useful as it is beautiful.—Taunton Courier. 
Nothing could be devised better calculated to impress upon the 
mind a knowledge of the general = of geography, than 
the plan of this publication —The Warder, 


It will be a crying shame in this age of intellect, ifthis able and 
beautiful work be not extensively patronized; but we cannot 
doubt the success which we feel assured its intrinsic merits must 
secure to it.—Intelligence. 

It is scarcely in the nature of things, that a work of so much 
public service should fail in meeting with that extensive patronage 
which can alone remunerate the projectors,—Leeds Intelligencer. 


The plates are beautifully executed ; 
dent m obtain in this little work, such is the excellence of its 
arra ment, as much information as he could gain by wading 
through several books of far greater buik.—Weekly Dispatch. 


and the geographical sta- 


We have seldom seen a work so perfect in its arrangement and 
so elegant in its execution.— York Courant, 

For the accuracy of its delineation, and the extent of the infor- 
mation which it conveys, it stands withouta rival in English topo- 
graphy.—Freeman’s Journal, 

The plan of this useful and elegant work may, indeed, be called 
original, The style and execution of the Maps is ot the first cha- 
racter.—Excter Gurette. 

This work is one of the most useful publications which has yet 
issued from the press; it is a unique and brilliant accession to 
the library, and a very useful work to the student in geography. 
—Uxford Gazette, 

_ Its qualifications will render it one of the most popular, highly 
interesting, and useful publications of the day.—Liverpool 
Courier. 

It is an excellent publication, and likely to meet with a very 
extensive sale.—The World, 

It is a beautiful specimen of the perfection to which the art of 
map engraving has proceeded.—Scots Times. 


It is really a beautiful work, and will be found to facilitate the 
acquiremeutof geographical! information-— Devonport Telegraph. 


For facility of reference, perspicuity of detail, and elegance of 
engraving, it is unrivalled.—E xeler and Plymouth Gazette. 

The most elegant and useful work that has yet been offered to 
the public.—Hampshire Advertiser. 

It may safely be added to the listof improvements for the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, by which the present day is so emi- 
nently distinguished.—NSaefield Iris. 

This beautiful litthe work is worthy of the most extensive pa- 
tronage.— Nottingham Journal. 

It is so brilliantly executed as to be perfect in all its parts.— 
Bucks Gazetie. 

It is beautifully engraved on steel, and contains all the in- 
formation to be found in large and expensive Atlases,— Northern 
Mercury. 

This publication embodies, in a small compass and elegant form, 
a larger collection of geographical information than any work 
extant.—Carlisle Patriot. 

Its very appearance is enough to inspire the most indolent with 
a love for geography.—Brighton Gazette. 

This is a bijou, excellently calculated for reference ona writing 
or reading desk. It is beautifully executed.—United Service 
Journal. 

_ This little work promises to form a most perfect and highly- 
finished collection of Maps.—The British Magazine, 


The elezant little book before us, for neatness of execution, 
combined with perspicuity of design, exceeds every idea which 
can be formed respecting it.—Christian Remembrancer. 

We consider it the most elegant work yet produced; and its 
perspicuity must delight every one.—Mirror. 

We perceive that the literary crities in all parts of the kingdom 
have borne unanimous testimony to the merits of this unique pub- 
lication. — Nottingham Journal. 

The plan, so novel in its contrivance, is executed in sucha 
style of beauty and elegance, that it forms a bijouterie of art 
worthy the cabinet of the curious, as well as highly useful in the 
parlour and the library.”—Bath Gazette. 

In delicacy of execution and elaborate minuteness of detail, 
the Maps are superior to anything we have witnessed,—Od- 
server. 

We believe that this exquisite work will find its way into every 
library Where an elegant and useful companion to historical and 
geographical authors is a desideratum.— Nottingham Journal, 


Il. 
BIBLICAL CABINET ATLAS, 


CONTAINING 


FINELY EXECUTED ENGRAVINGS from STEEL, of all the 
TRIBES and COUNTRIES mentioned in Sacred History; with 
a New General Index, exhibiting, at one view, all thatis Geogra- 
phicaily and Historicaily interesting in the Holy Scriptures. 


This beautiful publication is executed in a style of engraving 
beyond which, we suppose, art cannot go. It is the more accept- 
able, as charts of the countries mentioned in the Bible have 
hitherto been either very incorrect, or, if well executed, inac- 
cessible to the public on account of their enormous prices.— 
Monthly Review, 

We are pleased to add our most unequivocal commendation of 
this very useful publication, In point of execution the Maps are 
nothing inferior, if they are not superior, to their predecessors ; 
and thé correctness does infinite credit to the diligence and re- 
search of Mr. Starling jand his literary associates.—Christian 
Remembyrancer. 


The Inpex will afford a large body of information for the 
general reader, and must be of great value and interest, as well 
to the historical as the biblical studeut.—Carlisle Patryot. 

The Biblical Student, in a pocket volume, arranged on a plan 
entirely new, has a most comprehensive, clear, and correct 
Scripture Atlas, at a trifling cost. The beauty aud clearness of 
its engraving is only equalled by its accuracy and usefulness,— 
Coventry Herald. 

The Maps are curious and interesting to any student; but to 
the biblical reader they are invaluable for the information they 
communicate.—T'yne Mercury. 


Parts I. to V., price 2s. 6d. pias or finely coloured, 3s. 6d. 
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